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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 





President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 


Principals A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 





Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems. taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
a poe Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





H®42 MASTER required for EMANUEL 

(Boarding and Day) SCHOOL, WANDS- 
WORTH COMMON, S.W. The Governors will 
as soon as possible proceed to fill this vacancy, 
subject to provisions of scheme. Cardidates must 
be under 40 years of age and Graduates of a Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom. On present 
number of boys the stipend and fees offered 
will amount to about £650 a year, with good un- 
furnished house, rent and rate free, coa!s and gas, 
Send addressed foolscap envelope for printed par- 
ticulars, Applications must reach the undersigned 
by 2oth inst. 

C. SPENCER Situ, Clerk. 
Ofice—53 PaLace STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S. W. 





St: PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 





An Examination will be held at the above school 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1905, and on the 
following days for filling up about 20 vacancies on 
the Foundation. 

Full particulars of the Examination can be ob- 
tained of the BURSAR. 





O AUTHORS,.—IsaBet H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per rooo words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 





YPEWRITING.—Translations, duplicating. 

Novels, 9@. rooo, reduction if lengthy. All 

Sun ee Hanv.ey, Needham Market, 
olk, 





TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done, rod. p2r 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Addicess, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.\W. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. eager D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS in all departments of Literature, 

post free. Genuine bargains in First Editions and 

scarce items. Parcels sent on approval if desired. 

Catalogues issued monthly.— J. BaLpwin, 14 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
by Dr. G. C. Wituiamson, Editor of the new 
edition of Bryaa’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
LS ape, sonar & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 





GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE. 
JULY SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most recent purchases in 


PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition at REDUCED Prices. 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., ano 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





C= Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, ‘Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T, SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





THE MARLBOROUGH PRESS LTD. 


PusuisHers AND Lirerary AGENTS, 
39 GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out a print ** Books Wanted”’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 








OVELACE (R) Lucasta, Epodes, 1649 

L Lowell (J. R.) Biglow Papers, Cambridge, U.S.A. 1848, 
8vo 

Lyra Elegantiarum, first edition, 1867 

Lyrical Ballads, with a few other poems, 1798 

Lycett, Views in Australia, 1824 , 

Lyly (John) Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit, sm 4to, 1581 
Euphues and his England, sm 4to, 1581 

Lytton (Lord) any first editions 

Madden (R. B.) United Irishmen, 7 vols 

Maid of Orleans, 2 vols, 1822 

Major’s Edition of Walton’s Angler, 1823 

Major’s Edition of Walton’s Lives, 1825 

Malet (Capt.) Annals of the Road, 1876 

Malton’s Tour through London 
Views in Dubiin 

Man in the Moon, parts 20 to 30, any 

Mann’s Picture of New South Wales, 1310 

Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols, folio, 1814 

Mansfield Park, 3 vols, 1814, or od 

Marco Polo, edited by Yule, 2 vols, 8vo, 1871 or 1875 

Margaret Catchpole, 3 vols, 1845 

Marie-Antoinette, by De Nolhac, folio, 1890 

Markham (G.) The Pleasures of Princes, 1614, 1625, Or 1635 

(4to), or any of his works 

Marlowe (C.) Rich Jew of Malta, 4to, 1633, or any of his plays 

Marot (D.) Opera, sm folio, Amsterdam, 1712 

Marryat (Capt.) Jack Ashore, 3 vols, 1840 
Pacha of many Tales, 3 vols, post 8vo, 1835 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


TROLLOPE'S BERTRAMS, CAN YOU 
Forgive Her, Duke’s Children, He Knew He was Right. 
S. Combridge, 56 Church Road, Hove. 








ASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Vols. 5, 6, 7, and 8; dark red cloth, git and monograms 

on sides. Books ia Welsh (any).—Lloyd & Townsend, 
Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





DOLLINGER'S CHURCH HISTORY, 4 

vols. or odd vols., and any others by him.—J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, London, W.—Libraries and small parcels 
of Rooks purchased at any distance. 








Books for Sale 





MATTHEW ARNOLD.—Large paper edition, 
Is vols., unopened, with origical paper wrappers, £5 10s, 
—X., 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 





MA4GA4ZINE OF ART, vols. for 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1887, 1889, 1890, 1891 ; perfect copies, 5s. 6d. each. 
John D. Baillie, bend I Pump Room Library, Bath. 


ARCHZOLOGIA CANTIANA, Vols. 1-24; 
good copy; original blue cloth; £7 7s. Dart’s Canter- 
bury Cathedral; folio, 21s.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 











HAWKER ON SHOOTING, oth Edition 

(1844), bound blue cloth; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Cah, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 
N.W. . 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 1880-1896, 34 vols. 
cloth (not quite uniform in colour), £4.48. Popular Ency- 


clopedia, last edition, 14 vols., £8 15s. for £3 10:.—Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds, 
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A LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


SINCE JANUARY 1905 








THE GARDENS OF ITALY. By Cuarzzs Latuam. With about 300 Illustrations on art paper, 


and descriptive text by E. Marcu Paituies. 2 vols. Three guineas net (the two volumes). (Country Life Library.) 


POLO PAST AND PRESENT. By T. F. Date. 12s. 6d. net. (Country Life Library of Sport.) 
LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy (* Toby, M.P.”, of Punch) with over 300 


Illustrations by ‘‘ F. C. G."’ (F. Carruthers Gould). 7s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN: The Country and Its People. By Gzorce Witt1AM Knox. With 22 full-page 


Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. By P. F. Warner, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. With 


an Introduction by C. B. Fry. 1s. net. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Library of Applied Arts.) 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Library 


of Applied Arts.) 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, BART., P.R.A. With an Introduction by Matcotm 


Bett. Containing about 48 Reproductions, several of which are printed in tint and mounted. 7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


DRAWINGS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. With an Introduction by T. Martin Woop. 


7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


DRAWINGS OF ALBRECHT DURER. With an Introduction by Professor Hans SincEr. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Drawings of the Great Masters.) 


TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with 


a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s, 6d, net. (Art Library.) 


EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcotm Bett. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Mono- 


chrome, with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. (Art Library.) 


FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with a 


Frontispiece in Photogravure, 3s. 6d. net. (Art Library.) 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. By Anprew Kippis, D.D., F.R.S. 


With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


HESPERIDES : on, WORKS BOTH HUMAN AND DIVINE. By Rosertr Herrick. Together 


with His Noble Numbers or His Pious Pieces, With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; 


limp lambskin, 3s, 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 
THE POEMS OF GRAY AND COLLINS. With Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth, 2s. net; 


limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Tuomas A Kempis. Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lamb- 


skin, 2s..6d. net. (Devotional Series.) 


THE STORY OF REPTILE LIFE. By W. P. Pycrarr. 1s. (Library of Useful Stories.) 
SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE 16rn, 17th, ann 18TH 


CENTURIES. Cloth, 2s. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 


THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan Doyie. The Final Adventures of 


the Greatest Detective of Modern Fiction. With 16 Illustrations. 403 pages. 6s. 


CANADIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By H. J. Morcan. 3s. 6d. net. (Our 


Empire Series.) 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 
NOVELS OF LAWRENCE STERNE. Cioth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper 


Classics. ) 
OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. By D.C. Bearp. 6s. net. 
SPORTSMAN’S YEAR BOOK, By A. Wattus Myers. js. 6d. net. 





3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Tue attempt that is being made by some admirers of 
James Thomson to restore the defaced monument near 
Dryburgh Abbey will remind the student of the uncer- 
tainty of a poet’s popularity. On Thomson’s death there 
arose in Scotland a sort of cult of his memory, and at 
many an anniversary gathering his bust has been crowned 
or his poetry eulogised by his admiring countrymen. Now 
his fame has long since been eclipsed by that of Burns. 
Until Burns arose, however, Thomson’s renown was 
supreme in the Borderland, while he has also had many 
admirers, and no little influence in England. Hazlitt 
relates how Coleridge, on seeing a shabby soiled little copy 
of the “Seasons” on the window seat of an obscure 
country almshouse, exclaimed : “‘ This is true fame.” 


Thomson was buried at the church at Richmond in 
Surrey, where he lived, but there are several memorials 
elsewhere in his honour. The most noteworthy of them is 
the cenotaph in the Poets’ Corner, near Shakespeare’s 
monument. An obelisk, which does more credit to the 
zeal of his admirers than to the taste of the designer, may 
be seen between Kelso and Ednam, his birthplace; and at 
Southdean, where he spent his childhood, a stained glass 
window has been dedicated to him in the parish church. 
As for the monument near Dryburgh Abbey, the eleventh 
Earl of Buchan erected there an Ionic temple with a 
statue of Apollo in the interior and a bust of the author of 
the “ Castle of Indolence” surmounting the dome. Once 
upon a time it was a favourite resort of pilgrims, but the 
pagan god has disappeared, and the temple threatens to 
vanish owing to encroaching weeds and shrubs. 


Apart from the question of her religious views and her 
— piety, it is appropriate enough that there should 

a memorial to Charlotte Yonge in Winchester Cathedral 
as well as at Otterbourne. Winchester is only about four 
miles distant from the long, straggling village, and in 
Charlotte’s youthful days no less than thirty coaches 
= through it every day on their way to Winchester or 

uthampton. Boys from Winchester College were 
frequently at Otterbourne, and Miss Yonge was in constant 
touch with the Moberlys during Dr. Moberly’s head- 
mastership. An event, too, that must have given her 
gratification, retiring as she was, is closely connected with 
Winchester. In her declining days her admirers subscribed 
about £1800, which was presented to her so that she might 
found a scholarship, in connection with the Winchester 
High School for Girls, to be held at one of the women’s 
colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. The presentation was 
made at the High School on July 18, 1899, or less than 
two years before she died, and after it had taken place the 





girls exhibitéd some tableaux taken from Miss Yonge’s 
historical tales. 


Plans are’ ‘beifig made, also, at Winchester for the ‘pre- 
servation and enclosure of the remains of’ Hyde ‘Abbey, 
whieh stand not far from the new statue of Alfred the 
Great erected at his millénary in r901. Alfred the Great 
lies buriéd in Hyde Abbey, with his wife and son, their 
bodies having been ‘transferred there in 1110. At the dis- 
solution of the Monasteries, Hyde Abbey was given to 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who pulled it down 
and sold the materials; and at the end of the eighteenth 
century the Corporation built a Bridewell on the western 
portion of the nave, losing or destroying a number of 
relies which were discovered in digging the foundations. 
The foundations of the apse at the east end of the church 
are still undisturbed, and there are other portions of the 
buildings worth preservation. It is proposed to uncover 
the foundations, provide for the safe custody of any 
relics that may be found, preserve what remains of the 
Abbey and bring the whole site into the possession of the 
Corporation. An influential committee has been formed ; 
and full particulars may be obtained of the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas Holt, Guildhall, Winchester, 


In out Correspondence columns certain preliminary par- 
ticulars of the coming Crabbe Celebrations are given by Mr. 
Charles Ganz, the Honorary Secretary, and we hope to 
have the full programme before long. 


A bibliographical fact which appears to have escaped 
writers on Crabbe, and also those who have dealt with 
FitzGerald’s selections from his works, is that just half a 
century before FitzGerald published that selection some 
anonymous appreciator had done a like service to the poet, 
for ‘‘ Beauties of the Rev. George Crabbe. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch” was the title of a small volume published 
in 1832, just after the poet’s death. The writer of this 
note bought a copy of the book nearly twenty years ago 
for the large sum of one halfpenny. 


The London County Council publication which is some- 
what cumbrously entitled ‘‘ Indication of Houses of His- 
torical Interest in London” has reached its fourth number. 
In this are recorded the facts that tablets have been placed 
on the following houses: 14 York Place, Portman Square, 
where William Pitt and his eccentric niece Lady Hester 
Stanhope lived for a short time; 12 Clarges Street, the 
house where Edmund Kean lived in the days of his pros- 

rity; and 48 Welbeck Street, the home of Thomas 

oung, physician, physicist and Egyptologist. The pam- 
phlet tells us that it was in Clarges Street that Kean 
received the memorable morning call from Mrs, Garrick 
after a “spiteful notice of his Othello had appeared in one 
of the newspapers,” when, learning the cause of his irrita- 
tion, the widow of the dead actor turned to Mrs. Kean and 
said : “‘ My dear, he should do as David did, and he would 
be spared this annoyance—write the articles himself. 
David always did so.” 


The annual report of the Selborne Society shows that an 
increasing interest is being taken in the work of the 
Society, which is of a varied kind. Among its other good 
works in the past year, the Council of the Society called 
attention to the fund for repairing Selborne Church and 
its bells, with some effect, and itself made a contribution. 
It is announced in the report that arrangements have been 
made for the issue to members of books from the library, 
and it is hoped with the help of members, and as the 
result of some judicious expenditure, to develop that part 
of the library which deals with Gilbert White and the 
various editions of his book. 
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Striking evidence of depreciation in the value of certain 
artists’ work was afforded in Messrs. Christie’s rooms on 
Saturday, July 1. Driving the Flock, by J. Linnell, sen., 
which under the title The Sheep Drove realised 1850 guineas 
in the Graham sale of 1887, was secured for 980 guineas; 
Linnell’s Return of Ulysses, an imitation of Turner’s style, 
which sold for 1400 guineas on the same occasion, rose to 
250 guineas only; David Cox’ Powis Castle brought 510 
guineas—exactly 410 guineas less than in Sir Henry 
Fowler’s sale, 1889 ; and two canvases by F. Goodall, R.A., 
went for 11 and 17 guineas respectively. 


Regarded from a purely literary standpoint, few, if any, 
* of the letters in the Nelson-Hamilton sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Saturday last approached in interest those 
from Swift, Shelley, Burns, and Dickens. To Charles Ford, 
in a particularly characteristic epistle, the Dean complains 
of his health, which, at the moment, he despairs of 
remedying. He has as little faith, he says, in physic or 
physician as in Mahomet or the Pope; and then, passing 
to the publication of the Dublin edition of his works, he 
laments the errors in it: 


‘* Had there been only omissions I should not care one farthing, but 
change of style, new things foisted in, that are false facts, and I 
know not what, is very provoking. . . . All I can do is to strike out 
the trash in the edition to be printed here. It was to avoid offence, 
that Motte got those alterations and insertions to be made. . . . For 
instance, the title of one Chapter is of the Queen's Administration, 
without a Prime Minister, and accordingly in the chapter it is said that 
she had no chief Minister, etc. Besides the whole sting is absent out 
of several passages in order to soften them. Thus the style is debased, 
the humour quite lost, and the matter insipid.’’ 


This regard for strict accuracy is that of the man who, 
compelled to conduct a service at which only his clerk was 
present, is said to have addressed his congregation as 
** Dearly beloved Roger.” 


Writing to Leigh Hunt, from Naples, in December 1818 
Shelley, after referring to his ‘ Epipsychidion,” expresses 
a very natural anger and sorrow at the spleen—as it appears 
to him—with which Southey has attacked him. Having 
seen the Quarterly at Venice, he ‘‘ was much pleased with 
the review of Frankenstein, though it distorts the story.” 
As to what relates to Leigh Hunt and himself: 


‘It makes me quite melancholy,”’ he says, ‘‘ to consider the dreadful 
wickedness of heart which could have prompted such expressions as 
those with which the anonymous writer exults over my domestic 
calamities. . . . There can be no doubt .. . that personal hatred is 
intermingled with the rage of faction. . . . Southey on one occasion 
said to a friend of his that he on his own knowledge knew me to be the 
blackest of villains, When we consider who makes this accusation, and 
et whom, I need only rebut such an accusation by silence and a 
smile.” 


He is almost certain that Southey, not Gifford, wrote the 
criticism on Hunt’s poem. Southey’s dislike he could 
understand, ‘‘as the Examiner has been the crown of 
thorns worn by this unredeemed redeemer for many years.” 
Was it after penning this letter that Shelley addressed his 
lines to a Reviewer : 


‘* Alas! good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me” ? 


Burns’ letter, presumably written to a lady in reference 
to a purposed visit, has an amusing reference to his own 
appearance: ‘“‘ On the conditions and capitulations you so 
obligingly make, I shall certainly make my plain weather- 
beaten rustic phiz a part of your box furniture on Tuesday.” 
A short note to J. P. Harley, signed “ Boz,” reveals 
Dickens in a characteristic vein: ‘A babby,” he says, 
*‘is to be christened and a fatted calf killed on these 
premises. ... It (the calf, not the babby) is to be taken 
off the spit at 6. Can you come and gladden the heart of 
the indignant Boz?” 





Guide-books have a little publishing season of their own 
at this period of the year. ey pour from the press now- 
adays in prodigious numbers, and it is therefore interesting 
to remind ourselves that this kind of literature has practi- 
cally been in existence for less than seventy years. The 
date of the first Murray is 1836, and though Baedeker had 
produced a kind of guide to the Rhine a few years earlier, 
the Baedeker series is, on the whole, later than the Murray 
series. In fact, Baedeker’s ‘‘ Holland and Belgium,” pub- 
lished in 1839, makes profuse acknowledgments to “ the 
most excellent guide-book ever published, ‘ Murray’s Hand- 
book for Travellers,’ which has served as the foundation 
for Baedeker’s little book.” The work was compiled by 
the Mr. Murray of the period as the result of a tour under- 
taken by him, in his twenty-first year, at a time when 
there were no railroads. The only guide-books worthy of 
the name then in existence were Ebel for Switzerland, 
Boyce for Belgium, and Mrs. Starke for Italy. 


If, however, the new guide-books are the most useful, 
the old ones are the most entertaining. One may well 
turn back and read them to see how the world has pro- 

ressed, and how points of view have changed. Nowadays, 
or example, Murray tells us how to climb mountains. In 
1838, he scoffed at the folly of such proceedings. These, 
for instance, were his original remarks about the ascent of 
Mont Blanc: 


** When Saussure ascended to make experiments at that height the 
motive was a worthy one; but those who are impelled by curiosity 
alone are not justified in risking the lives of their guides. The 
tempts these poor fellows to encounter the danger, but their safety, 
devoted as they are to their employers, is risked for a poor considera- 
tion. It is no excuse that the employer thinks his own life worthless ; 
here he ought to think of the safety of others.” 


Another change of the point of view is in the direction 
of cosmopolitanism. The old note was of a narrow-minded 
patriotism. A modern guide to Belgium would be deemed 
incomplete if it said nothing about the residential advan- 
tages of Brussels, Boyce deliberately withheld information 
on that branch of the subject on patriotic grounds. The 
author, he says: 


** will not insist upon the salubrity of the air, the beauty of the scenery, 
the pleasantness of the society, and the cheapness of the provisions, 
because he is too much of an Englishman not to feel that except in the 
last particular no country can vie with his own native land. He 
laments the mania for emigration which now seems to rage, and he is 
thoroughly convinced that, if an Englishman is dissatisfied with the 
constitution and the society of Britain, he will in vain seek for happiness 
in any other region,” 


Naturally, the further back we go, the quainter are the 
directions given. Edward Leigh’s “‘ Hints for Travellers,” 
compiled towards the end of the seventeenth century, is 
full of odd advice. He counsels no one to travel who 
cannot speak Latin, and recommends that every traveller 
“‘ be well grounded in the true religion lest he be seduced 
and perverted.” He next suggests that, before starting, 
such an one should be examined as to his knowledge of his 
native country and forbidden to leave it unless he satisfied 
the examiners ; and he concludes: 


‘*Seventhly. Before his voyage he should make his peace with God, 
receive the Lord's Supper, satisfy his creditors if he be in debt, pray 
earnestly to God to prosper him in his voyage, anlte keep him trom 
danger ; and if he be su juris, he should make his last will and wisely 
order all his affairs, since many that go abroad return not home.’’ 


It will be agreed that the world has moved since guide- 
books were written in that style. 


A brilliant and sparkling account of the Diner Magny— 
that famous weekly restaurant whereat there assembled 
such literary banqueters as George Sand, Flaubert, Sainte- 
Beuve, Dumas fils, the Goncourts—is given in the new 
volume of Madame Adam’s “ Reminiscences.” What strikes 
the English reader is not so much the brilliancy as the 
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audacity of the conversation. The question debated was: 
Ought a woman novelist to be a grande amoureuse : 


*** So far,’ said George Sand, ‘the only reproach that one can bring 
against women writers is that they have loved too much. The proof 
of that? I find it in my own heart.’ 

“*You?' exclaimed Dumas. ‘Why, you have only loved the 
dummies who were to serve as the future heroes of your books — 
marionettes that you dressed up and made rehearse their parts. Is 
that to love?’ 

‘** Look at us,’ interposed Flaubert. ‘ We are four male writers of 
some account. Are we great lovers?’ 

‘**T don’t know, and 1 don’t care," George Sand retorted. ‘But it 
is foolish to say that—to quote only the four last—Mme. de Staél, 
Mme. d’Agoult, Mme. de Girardin, and I have not been four “ grandes 
amoureuses.” It still remains, I think, to be proved that it is possible 
for a pretty woman who writes and has great talent to be content to be 
a mere wife, simple and affectionate.’ " 


The reminiscence is very piquant if we try to find an 
English analogy to it, and to picture whichever of our own 
women novelists we consider the greatest thus frankly 
boasting of her emotional experiences across the dinner- 
table to four eminent male rivals—say to Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. Anthony Hope, and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. It has an added piquancy when we remember how 
long and distinguished, in this case, was the list of lovers, 
including Jules Sandeau, Prosper Mérimée, Alfred de Musset, 
and Chopin. It was not without reason that this grande 
amoureuse said at the close of her life: “‘My heart is a 
cemetery.”’ Still less without reason was it that Jules 
Sandeau, her first lover, who forsook her for a washer- 
woman, retorted: “‘Her heart a cemetery? It is a 
necropolis.” 


It is proposed to publish Zola’s correspondence ; and any 
of the novelist’s correspondents who have preserved letters 
from him which might be of general interest are invited to 
communicate with Madame Zola, 62 Rue de Rome, Paris. 


A delicate point in literary ethics has cropped up in 
Paris. M. Armand Dayot, as is well known, publishes 
albums illustrating the history of the French Revolution, 
with explanatory undercuts. In the undercut to a picture 
showing the murder by the angry populace of Berthier de 
Sauvigny, Intendant of Paris, a few days after the fall of 
the Bastille, he characterised that representative of the 
‘“‘ancien régime’”’ as a “‘ misérable.’”’ There is living at the 
present hour, however, a grandson of the calumniated man. 
The grandson, zealous for the honour of the family, has 
demanded retractations and apologies. M. Dayot has 
replied with a plea of “‘ justification,” and the question is : 
To what extent can historians, in criticising the dead, be 
expected to consider the susceptibilities of the living ? 


In this particular case, the rejoinder might very well be 
that the historian has done no more than endorse the ver- 
dict passed by illustrious predecessors. He appeals, in 
fact, to Michelet: and he might, with equal propriety, 
have cited Carlyle, who anticipated M. Dayot in the use 
of the obnoxious epithet, and also spoke scornfully of 
** Berthier, Intendant (say Tax-levier) of Paris; sycophant 
and tyrant; forestaller of Corn ; contriver of Camps against 
the people.” Whence it would appear that those who 
object to the libelling of Berthier have, as the lawyers say, 
‘waited upon their remedy.” 


Such posthumous indignation is not, however, without 
precedent, though the precedents are rare. The Lauriston 
fainily, descended from “ Mississippi Law,” has never, it is 
true, resented any of the numerous unkind appreciations of 
their ancestor, nor have any of the Dukes of Otranto taken 
it upon themselves to complain of the frequent aspersions 
upon the memory of Fouché. In 1865, however, a M. de 
Préfontaine brought an action against Dumas for reflections 
passed upon one of the founders of his house in an historical 





novel. At a more recent date Villiers de L’Isle Adam took 
similar action against a literary “confrére,” who had 
spoken disrespectfully of a Villiers de L’Isle Adam, who 
was Grand Master of Malta hundreds of years ago; while 
there was living in Paris until quite lately a chivalrous 
champion of the House of Bourbon, who madeit a regular 
practice to challenge to mortal combat any historian who 
permitted himself to speak too severely or too lightly of 
Marie Antoinette. M. d’Haussonville, the French Acade- 
mician, might also, if he thought it worth while, proceed, 
whether in the Law Courts or on the field of honour, 
against the publishers of the Constant Letters and Diary, 
which disclose precisely those facts in the private life of 
his illustrious ancestress, Madame de Staél, which he him- 
self was most careful to suppress in his entertaining work, 
written from the contents of the Coppet archives, ‘‘ Le 
Salon de Madame Necker.” That he has not thought it 
worth while is very much to the credit of his good sense. 


No English parallel occurs to us at the moment, but 
there is at least one case which might very well be taken 
up. Few English historical characters have been so 
much aspersed as Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell has various 
lineal descendants living, and one of them is Mr. Basil 
Field, Solicitor to the Incorporated Society of Authors. 
No one, obviously, is more fitted to be a plaintiff in a 
literary suit, and, as for potential defendants, they are as 
plentiful as bilberries. 


General satisfaction will be felt that the efforts of the 
National Art Collections Fund to secure a Whistler for the 
nation have proved successful. The work purchased, “‘ Blue 
and Gold, Old Battersea Bridge,” is one of the master's 
beautiful and most characteristic nocturnes, revealing at 
the same time his subtle perfection of colour, his artistic 
kinship with the decorative arrangement of the Japanese 
masters, and his feeling for the mysterious beauty of night. 
The late owner, Mr. Robert H. C. Harrison, is to be con- 
gratulated on his patriotic and public-spirited action, for it 
is an open secret that more than one American collector 
was prepared to give a sum considerably in advance of the 
£2000 for which the work was allowed to pass into the 
possession of the Society. The nocturne, which was 
exhibited at the New Gallery this spring and subsequently 
at the Whistler exhibition in Paris, will probably go to the 
Tate, though its destination has not yet been finally 
announced. 


There is nothing new under the sun; not even the 
judicial humourist. The Times of Monday quoted from its 
issue of Wednesday, July 10, 1805, passages from the trial 
of one Robert Anthony Lawrie. He claimed to be an 
architect, and Mr. Erskine, having asked him in cross- 
examination: ‘“‘Of what celebrated Palladio did you 
acquire the knowledge of your art?” and having received 
the modest and sensible answer: ‘‘ My father instructed 
me in the rudiments of architecture,” went on in this 
style : 

Q. “* But, sir, in what splendid edifices may you have 
been concerned?’ A. ‘My eyesight prevents me from 
speculating practically.’ 

Q. “‘ It is singular that your eyesight should prevent you 
from speculating, since that organ, with the rest of man- 
kind, was alone intended for speculation. But I thought 
just now it was your capital. It may perhaps be a 
capital defect in your eye ; and as nature has placed the 
seat of vision in the head, any defect there must be 
capital.’ 

“As the Learned Counsel was proceeding, the witness 
changed colour, was seized with a paroxysm, and, by 
order of the judge, was carried out of Court.” 

We are not surprised. But perhaps Mr. Erskine, who 
later called the prisoner a ‘‘common informer,” a 
‘Chevalier d’Industrie,” and other polite terms, was trying 
to “‘ assist a struggling architect.” 
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LITERATURE 
RESURRECTION PIE 


a Year's Letters. By ALGERNON 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s. net.) 


Love’s Cross-Currents : 
CuHar.es Swi \BURNE. 


Tue work nc . before us, the first and, we believe, the only 
novel written by Mr. Swinburne, was published some years 
ago in an ephemeral publication called The Tatler, which 

assed out f existence soon after having come to birth. 

t had the iortune, then, to win the approval of Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, and has, we understand, been issued in 
- America. The excuse put forward by Mr. Swinburne for 
including it among his acknowledged works is the approval 
of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. fe says at the beginning 
of his Dedication : 

* As it has pleased you to disinter this buried bantling of your 
friend’s literary youth, and to find it worth resur-ection, I must 
inscribe it to you as the person responsible for its revival.” 


It would be extremely interesting to put Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton into the witness-box and to ask the grounds 
on which he advised this proceeding. Was he “ coloured 
by the unconscious influence of friendship,” or did he 
give an impartial opinion? Most of his friends would 
prefer that the former of these alternatives were the true 
one. Mr. Watts-Dunton is one of the most profound 
critics of our time, and it would be gratifying to believe 
that he exercised his undoubted faculties without fear 
and without favour, allowing no personal friendship to 
bias his judgment. But, to speak frankly, it is very 
difficult to believe this. The merest tyro in criticism, even 
though he should be a very keen admirer of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s verse, must, after reading a few pages, come 
to the conclusion that here the poet has wandered 
into ground where he is not at home. Mr. Swinburne’s 
drama gives evidence enough that he lacks the powers of 
self-effacement and of sympathetic insight which are 
necessary to a master of character, and in this novel these 
faults are exposed in all their nakedness. 

The book begins with a prologue which is in every 
respect what it ought not to be; that is to say, it is from 
beginning to end a piece of very dull and dismal ex- 
planation. The born novelist instinctively makes his 
points by means of action. He imagines an incident, and 
the incident develops the feature he wishes to emphasise. 
Mr. Swinburne’s method is the very opposite. We might 
illustrate our meaning from the second page of the book, 
where we are told of a certain lord that: “educated in 
the lap of philanthropy, suckled at the breasts of all the 
virtues in turn, he was even then the worthy associate of 
his father in all schemes of improvement,” and so forth, 
while the author goes on to say: “ The father was quite 
happy in the construction of a model cottage; the son was 
busied with plans for the equalization of society.” This is 
the style of an essayist, and not a good essayist. As we 
have said before, the novelist would have brought out 
these characteristics by means of a more or less clever 
incident. But the whole of the prologue consists of the 
same sort of stuff, with the exception of a prolonged inter- 
view between two boys where the author seems to think it 
extremely funny to make one of the children feel proud of 
the amount of swishing he can take. He says: 


**Ah, yes, I should think so, My good fellow, you ought to have 
seen me yesterday. I was swished twice in the morning. Can’t you 
see in a man’s eyes? My father is—the—most—awful—Turk. He 
likes to swish me—he does really. What you'll do wher you get to 
school’ (here a pause), ‘God knows,’ (This in a pensive and devout 
manner, touched with pity.) ‘ You'll sing out—by Jove!—won't you 
sing out the first time you catch it! I used to—I do sometimes now. 
For it hurts most awfully. But I can stand a good lot of it. My father 
can always draw blood at the third or fourth cut. It's just like a 
swarm of mad bees stinging you at once, At school, if you kick, or if 


you wince even, or if you make the least bit of row, you get three cuts 
over. 
all manner of chafiy names. 
lick them,’”’ 


I always did when I was your age. The fellows used to call me 
Not the young ones, of course; I should 








When we come to the letters themselves we find that 
the most prominent defect is a lack of character in them, 
whether it be Lady Midhurst writing to Mrs. Radworti, 
Mrs. Radworth to Francis Cheyne, Reginald Harewood to 
Edward Audley, or Captain Harewood to Reginald, the 
same monotone is preserved. Yet, in the Dedication 
above mentioned, Mr. Swinburne, quite in the grand style, 
refers to those who have prec the epistolary novel— 
to Balzac and Richardson and Laclos. He appeals to the 
example of Scott in “ Redgauntlet,” omitting to mention 
that the only forbidding feature of this splendid romance 
lies in the fact that much of it is told in letters. It may 
be doubted indeed whether any one has made the art of 
story-telling by letter-writing really attractive, though 
more than one author has compelled our attention in spite 
of employing this clumsy method. 

We are far from denying that this book contains evi- 
dence and to spare of Mr. Swinburne’s abounding clever- 
ness, his wit, his satire, and his love of things beautiful. 
The text scintillates with epigrammatic sentences, as ; 


* The wife of Lord Cheyne, not unnaturally, had died in giving birth 
to such a meritorious portent”’ ; 


“TI said Lady M. always seemed to me to live and think in a 
yellow-paper French novel cover, with some of the pages loose in 
sewing ’’; 

‘*Muscies and music matched will help one to bestride the world,” 


Here is a very attractive picture of a woman riding by 
the seaside : 


‘*T never saw her look so magnificent ; her hair was blown down and 
fell in heavy uncurling heaps to herwaist ; her face looked out of the 
frame of it, hot and bright, with the eyes lighted, expanding under the 
lift of those royal wide eyelids of hers. I could hardly speak to her 
for pleasure, I confess ; don't show my avowals. I rode between her 
and the sea, a thought behind ; a gust of wind blowing off land drovea 
wave of her hair across my face, upon my lips; she felt it somehow, I 
suppose, for she turned and laughed.” 


And here are two verses from a song that has been 
worked into the narrative. Of course they are spoken in 
character and are not supposed to be by the author of the 
novel. The account of them is as follows: 


‘* Madame de Rochelaurier gave me a little copy of verses sent from 
my namesake ‘To his most excellent and perfect lady, the Lady 
Margaret Cheyne’; she got them from our uncle, who had looked 
up the story in some old papers once, on a rainy visit to Lidcombe. I 
copied them for you, thinking it might amuse you when you have time 
on hand to look them over.” 


We shall not, however, be far wrong in crediting Mr. Swin- 
burne with their authorship: 


** I love thee not for love’s sake, nor for mine, 
Nor for thy soul’s sake merely, nor thy beauty’s ; 
But for that honour in me which is thine, 
To make men praise me for my loving duties ; 
Seeing neither death nor earth nor time shall cover 
The soul that lived on love of such a lover. 


‘* So shall thy praise be more than all it is, 
As thou art tender and of piteous fashion. 
Not that I bid thee stoop to pluck my kiss, 
Too pale a fruit for thy red mouth’s compassion ; 
But till love turn my soul’s pale cheeks to red, 
Let it not go down to the dusty dead.” 


A book so studded with quips and witticisms will always 
repay reading, and so far it would be unfair to describe the 
work as a failure; but if we were asked to pass judgment 
upon it as a novel developed in the course of a series of 
letters then we must say it falls very short of what we had 
a right to expect, more short than the work of a man with 
far less genius than Mr. Swinburne might achieve. The 
prolixity of the style is wearisome. There is no cleverness 
shown in bringing the dramatic episodes to a clear and 
sharp point, and the discrimination between one character 
and another is so slight as to be almost imperceptible. On 
the whole we cannot think Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
did well to recommend the publication of this volume. It 
is one of the things which, like the parodies that so unwisely 
have been included in the complete edition of the poems, 
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the world would willingly let die. The only thing that it 
proves absolutely is that Mr. Swinburne has no knowledge 
of where his strength lies and what are his weaknesses. 
We fear that Mr. Watts-Dunton must either be found 
guilty of the same offence or be classified as one unable to 
give an unbiased verdict on the work of his friend. 


OPINION THE LAW-MAKER 


Lectures on the Relation between Taw and Opinion in England 
during the Nineteenth Century. By Professor Dicey, 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 


Proressor Dicey is one of the few writers on constitu- 
tional law who can claim the whole world as an audience. 
In his hands it becomes the most thrilling and fascinating 
of subjects. We look out on life with new eyes. The 
wayfarer, though a fool, cannot err herein. The dust and 
din of party warfare clears away, and we see behind it the 
march of stately movements. The babble of Parliament 
is hushed, and we hear beyond it the stern voice of law. 
Professor Dicey is one of those rare writers who make us 
realise the supreme power of ideas in human affairs. 

These Lectures, delivered at Harvard some years ago 
and now revised for English readers, form a sort of com- 
panion volume to Professor Dicey’s ‘‘ Law of the Constitu- 
tion.” In that book he showed us that the dominating 
fact of the British Constitution was the rule of law. In 
this he shows that behind law, as its creator and originator, 
stands opinion. The rule of opinion is the corollary of the 
rule of law. It is the sovereignty of Parliament seen from 
another side. In France and the United States the final 
appeal is to the Constitution; but here in England it is to 
that apparently inconstant weather-cock, public opinion. 
The history of English opinion is the history of English 
law. 

This was the clue that occurred to Professor Dicey when 
asked in 1898 to lecture at Harvard on the history of 
English law, and he follows it triumphantly through the 
mazes of the nineteenth-century statute-book. Most of us, 
if we think at all about the matter, have a vague idea 
that the changes in English law during the last century 
have resulted from the advance of “‘democracy.” But 
Professor Dicey has no difficulty in showing that democracy 
aims at quite different things in different countries—at 
Protection in France and the United States, for instance, 
and Free Trade in England. Imperialism, one might add, 
fascinates the democracy of England and revolts that of 
France. Democracies differ in their aims quite as much 
as monarchies or aristocracies. The only difference is that 
they give a much freer play to opinion. 

Looking back on the nineteenth century, Professor 
Dicey finds three great currents of legislative opinion, 
marking three great periods—the period of Tory quiescence 
(1800-1838) the period of Individualism (1825-1870) and 
the period of Collectivism (1865-1900). The period of Tory 
quiescence marked the stagnation following the French 
Revolution and the French wars. The optimism of the 
ruling classes, who found their text-books in Burke and 
Blackstone, allowed the Executive a free hand in the 
suppression of ail attempts, or even ideas, of change. But 
in the meantime two things were happening. The middle 
classes of the North—the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and a dozen other towns—were growing rich. 
Bentham’s influence, which had gradually pervaded the 
minds of thousands, had become a power. The doctrine 
of Bentham—the doctrine that the success of Government 
was to be tested by the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—gave the middle classes an idea and an aim. His 
individualism—every man to count for one and no man for 
more—gave them a spirit. The results are writ large on 
the legislation of the Reformed Parliament—the laws of 
1830-1870—the laws that gave the individual Englishman 
a new charter of rights and freedom. 





Then, upon this middle-class dream of free trade, free 
work, and free contract, came the voice of the working 
class, demanding once more the revival of State protection. 
Professor Dicey does not pretend that “ Collectivism ” or 
Socialism ”’ began to influence legislation only after 1870: 
The first signal claim for State protection came in the 
Factory Act and the Ten Hours’ Act of the forties. There 
was a period of at least a quarter of a century when these 
two trends of opinion were in close conflict; and we doubt 
whether the conflict is yet closed. But it was the Reform 
Act of 1869 which gave the great impulse to “ Collectivism.” 
Robert Lowe showed himself a consistent Benthamite 
when he fought his forlorn fight against that reform. For 
the results came swiftly. The Education Acts, the Combina- 
tion Acts, the Irish Land Acts, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, and, last but not least, the great codified 
Factory Act of Ig0r—here was a great wave of laws, 
all tending to use the power of the State to protect the 
weak and curb the strong. The Benthamite principle was 
that every person is in the main the judge of his own 
happiness. But here came a set of laws laying down the 
path of happiness for the great majority of citizens, and 
driving men along it by State coercion. The Aliens Bill 
ahd the Unemployed Bill of this year are only the latest 
fruits of this legislative ideal. 

Under the searching analysis of this historical review, 
the party cries and catchwords sing very small, and the 
eminent men whom we call statesmen cut a very insigni- 
ficant figure. Parties and statesmen alike are seen to be 
puppets in carrying out the national will. Opinion 
emerges as more powerful than Parliament, and thinkers 
than Cabinet Ministers. The best we can say for our 
politicians—and perhaps it is something after all—is that 
opinion is moulded by persuasion and multitudes by 
systems. Without politicians Individualists and Socialists 
— perhaps have been equally powerless to apply their 
ideas. 

It is not Professor Dicey’s province to pass any judgment 
on the two great sets of opinion which divided the nine- 
teenth century. Opinion also has its historical conditions 
and causes, and Benthamism was a national revolt against 
a complacent régime of gross injustice. The individualism 
of the early nineteenth century was a cry for light and air, 
a revolt of the human spirit against bonds that it had out- 
grown. The socialism of the later years marked the return 
of the human spirit, tired of freedom run to anarchy, to 
new forms of order and rule. It is an old pendulum, and 
it has often swung thus through the ages. The State of 
three centuries ago fixed wages and hours without demur— 
and may do so again. But neither the individual nor the 
State is immaculate. Every form of human action has a 
virtue and a vice. Whenever the action of the State 
represses human energy, there will be the same inevitable 
outbreak of the imprisoned human spirit, the same im- 
perious revolt, the same irresistible demand for light and 
air. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY 


De Flagello Myrteo, Thoughts and Fancies on Love, (Elkin 
Mathews, 2s. 6d. net.) 


WE care to express little but admiration of the anonymous 
author of this book, for his method is a rare and a difficult 
one; he has clearly been led to use it by a love of brevity 
and a love of fancy that are never common; and he has 
succeeded many times. He opens thus: 


I 


“The three eldest children of Necessity: God, the World, and 
Love. 
Il. 


** Could one necessary existence be more necessary than another, Love 
might almost be deemed more necessary than God ; for Love without 
God we can conceive, but God without Love we cannot. 
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III. 


‘*God is omnipotent because all-loving. Were there any that God 
loved not, that creature could resist him. 


IV. 


* Love is God's essence; Power but his attribute; therefore is his 
love greater than his power, 


‘* Love hath not called God into being, but he hath called him into 
energy. 
VI. 


‘‘The sleep of Deity had been perpetual, had he not dreamed of 
Love.” 


There are two hundred of these jewels—not all jewels, 
perhaps ; yet all the work of a jeweller. In the first few 
pages there is something like a clear and pleasant sequence 
in the thoughts, and it is the one great fault of the author 
that he has not always tried to preserve this sequence. 
By his carelessness he is enabled to admit things which a 
more scrupulous man would have left out, and has missed 
things which would have come to him had he worked 
less exuberantly. Thus his thoughts and fancies fall 
under five not altogether harmonious heads. First, there 
are things which are perfectly concentrated and fit to stand 
alone; they are many, such as: 

“ Eros did in one respect fail in his duty to Psyche; he gave her 
gems and pearls, scarves and zones, odours and unguents, kisses and 
yaar without number: but he never gave her anything to 
orgive. 


Secondly, there are charming things which yet we do not 
wholly like to see standing alone; and they are few, such 
as: 

“When Teiresias recovered his original sex after seven years, the 
women were in dismay, for ‘ Of a surety,’ they thought, ‘ he has the key 
to all our bosoms.’ ‘ Fear not,’ he said, ‘for in learning to receive 
love as a woman, I have forgotten how to make it as a man.'”’ 


Thirdly, there are many things that are ingenious, the 
work of a playful mood, and not always suggestive, such 
as: 


‘* Psyche lays her butterfly wings aside in the embrace of love.” 
Fourthly, there are some purely ingenious things, like : 


“It is surprising how well Vesta has kept up her character, con- 
sidering the warmth of her intimacy with Vulcan.” 


Fifthly, there is the untrue : 


‘*The most exquisite passages of Love have least relation to the 
realities of life: as myrrh, in becoming perfume, ceases to be medi- 
cine.” 


There are some great untruths which are nevertheless 
fine on the lips of tuis lover, who is lover and philosopher, 
and seldom one without the other. But he should have 
corrected the proof of the Greek on his fly-leaf. 


A THINKING SOLDIER 


The Science of War, A Collection of Essays and Lectures 
1892-1903. By the late Colonel G. F. R. Henperson. 
Edited by Captain Nett Matcotm, With a Memoir of 
the Author by Field-Marshal Earl Roverts. (Long- 
mans, 14s. net), 


Tue late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson laid the British Army 
under two distinct obligations, quite apart from the 
services he rendered in connection with the Intelligence 
Department in South Africa, and the singularly bright 
example he consistently afforded of the very best class of 
“officer and gentleman.” He was, in the first place, 
largely instrumental in lifting British military literature 
out of a tiresome groove of text-books and translations. 





Secondly, he was a heaven-sent instructor of the higher 
professorial type, one who made students not only learn | 


but think, and left them with a happy mixture of renewed 
interest in their work and enthusiastic regard for their 
teacher. During an ail too short career he produced 
some very important studies of campaign and battle and 
a monumental biography of Stonewall Jackson. But 
neither these nor the essays and lectures, mostly 
reprints, which constitute the present volume, are in any 
way fairly representative of Henderson’s real influence 
upon contemporary military thought. What he might 
have been had he lived longer is a fruitless speculation ; 
but it is a hopeful sign of the true basen of the British 
Army that Henderson, unassisted by family influence, and 
by no means particularly fortunate in his chances of 
winning personal distinction on active service, came 
naturally and with little difficulty to the front as both 
instructor and /sttérateur, and has left behind him a name 
which will certainly endure as long as tactics and strategy 
retain any of their present significance. 

The attitude of this fine sample of the thinking soldier 
towards the large question of Imperial Defence was neces- 
sarily modified by circumstances and environment. It is, 
to put it crudely, difficult for even the most fair-minded 
and enlightened professor of Greek to have any complete 
appreciation of the subtle importance of Quaternions. It 
is not surprising, then, to tind Henderson by no means 
satisfied that invasion is impossible, and eager to point out 
that 


“In the long struggle which ended at Trafalgar it was not upon the 
Navy alone that the burden fell. The operations, though in every 
respect maritime, were by no means exclusively confined to blue water 
nor carried through by the broadsides of the battleships and the 
cutlasses of the boarders. The troops did their full share: .. Steam 
and electricity have wrought great changes in the warfare of the sea, 
but it would be unwise in the extreme to imagine that in any future 
conflict the Navy will be able to dispense with the help of the Army in 
breaking down the enemy’s resistance, in destroying his bases and 
supply depéts, in cutting his communications, in mastering strategical 
positions, and in protecting the trade routes.” 


A moderate and well-balanced statement this; but, 
curiously enough, neither it nor the doctrine of the 
extreme blue-water school seems precisely applicable to 
the potentialities of the big conflict in which less than a 

ear after Henderson’s death the world began to be 
interested. 

Henderson is at his best in driving home with quiet per- 
sistence, and with the help of countless apt examples, the 
lessons of pure military warfare. He is the Herbert 
Spencer of military science, and wherever he formulates a 
proposition he leaves scarcely a crevice in which the wedge 
of dissent can be inserted. This faculty of carrying con- 
viction had at least one important result in Henderson’s 
lifetime, for it was his description of Stonewall Jackson’s 
sudden appearances and disappearances that prompted 
Lord Robert’s strategy in South Africa, and led to the 
brilliant abandonment of th: railway and to the direct 
march of our troops on the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal capitals. 

Henderson realised to the full the value of German Staff 
methods, but there is no suspicion of thraldom to German 
influences in any of his teaching. On the contrary, his 
essay on “ Foreign Criticism,” usefully reprinted from the 
trivial record of Count Sternberg’s Boer War experiences, 
to which it formed an introduction, is delightfully frank in 
its exposure of Teutonic limitations. He himself draws 
more lessons from the American Civil War than from the 
campaign of 1870-71 ; he exhibits Wellington more clearly 
than he does Moltke; and he keeps constantly before us 
the elementary fact that war for us, at any rate, is not 
what Dragomiroff once called “ Science in a Pickelhaube,” 
but work on broader, more comprehensive lines, for which 
happily British soldiers who have: 


*‘ heard the revelly 
From Birr to Bareilly, 
From Leeds to Lahore," 


and some few British officers with Henderson’s teaching 
at the back of their heads, are still available. 
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GREEK FOLK-SONGS 


260 AHMQAH A:SMATA. Words and Music collected by 
G. Pacutixos, (Athens: Sakellarios.) 


It is now just eight years since M. P. E. Drakoules, 
lecturing at Oxford, and speaking of the Klephtic ballad- 


poetry, said : 


‘* There is a vast number of these songs, but the greater part of them 
is still unwritten, and it is to be hoped that they will be collected from 
the lips of the people before they pass into oblivion.” 


In this sentence the right note is struck ; for between the 
two literary tendencies now in fashion—the classical and 
the cosmopolitan—Greece is more than liable to forget 
what valuable elements may be added to her artistic pro- 
duction by a sympathetic study and judicious use of the 
resources which lie nearest to hand, the traditional poetry 
and music of her peasants. M, Pachtikos has done a good 
work in making this interesting and well-edited collection 
of folk-songs. Not only may it help to hold the balance 
true between opposing tendencies, the old and the new, 
the native and the foreign, but in another and quite a 
different way it makes for the restoration of justice. It is 
a noticeable fact that the ballad-poetry of the Klephts 
has been the only kind of folk-poetry to receive due 
attention at the hands of the collectors: it is also the 
most literary kind. Now, of the two hundred and sixty 
specimens before us, there are only twelve which can be 
classed as Klephtic. There are perhaps twelve more 
which commemorate definite historical events. The 
remainder—that is to say, some two hundred and thirty 
songs—forms by far the most interesting part of the 
collection ; because in these songs, so various in kind that 
their classification is a difficult task, the music, the imagery, 
the sentiments, the turns of phrase, are further removed 
from the productions of a sophisticated art, more un- 
western, more unique: they are unmistakably the spon- 
taneous utterances of the people, while many of them bear 
the marks of great antiquity. 

Probably the first thing that will occur to most English- 
men in looking through a collection of Greek popular songs 
will be tosearch for parallels to the ancient genera, of which 
specimens have come down to us. Many will be found in 
this book. The marriage-song is well represented ; it is, 
indeed, an integral part of the elaborate wedding-ceremony 
to which the peasants still hold firmly. There are also 
many Threnoi, or dirges, which are formally sung, some- 
times even by professional mourners, as they were in the 
old days in Greece, and as they are at the present time in 
Corsica. Then come the Scolia, or songs sung during 
banquets. It may be noted with interest that the most 
perfect scolion in this collection is commemorative, not 
indeed of a modern Harmodius, yet still of a hero who 
fought for his country’s freedom. The Chelidonisma, or 
Swallow-song, though several forms of it have been found 
in Greece, is not represented here; but we find songs in the 
same vein, welcoming the return of spring and the conse- 
quent changes in work and play. 

Want of space prevents our dwelling on certain types of 
song common to many parts of Greece, dealing, for in- 
stance, with the girl's dream, which the mother interprets 
to mean death, but the daughter, marriage; the letter 
which the youth in foreign parts sends to his old love by 
a swallow, telling her that he has been bewitched and 
cannot come home; the conversation between a vineyard 
and its owner, the vineyard pleading not to be sold; the 
Good Friday song, and others. Nor can we linger over 
tempting comparisons, such as that between those charac- 
teristic monuments of an instant, the Greek Distichs and 
the Spanish Cantares ; or memories of childhood, such as 
the piece ending : “ Then came the Archangel, and took 
away the butcher that slew the ox that drank the 
water ...” and so forth, till we come to ‘‘the rat that 
stole the wick from the night-lamp that gave light to the 
girl who embroidered the handkerchief.’ For compari- 





sons, however interesting, will not tell us much about what 
is unique and pleasing in. the Greek songs. Perhaps this 
may be most easily shown by a few literal translations. 
First must come a little eight-line piece for which a 
Shakespearean title immediately suggests itself : 


“I wish to go up into the sky and catch a bird, and stop and ask it 
how love is caught. 

“It is caught by the eyes and passes to the lips, and from the lips it 
goes down into the heart, where it takes root and remains.” 


Here is part of a song which tells how a warrior, at the 
end of a day’s fighting, came to a tree and spoke to it: 


“+ Receive me, O tree, that I may lie down in your shade.’ 

‘** Here are my branches, hang up your arms; here are my roots, 
tie up your horse; hereis my shade, lie down and sleep. But in the 
morning I want my rent; pour a pitcher of water over my roots.’ 

‘« « Hear, heaven and earth, pad do not endure it! Even the tree 
wants its rent!’'”’ 


A mother wishes her daughter to marry a Turk, but the 
daughter is not willing. is is how they argue about it: 


“‘* Take this Turk, my daughter, that people may call you Hanoum- 
Sultana.’ 

‘**T do not want him and I will not have him ; I will fall out of the 
window and die.’ 

“* Take him, my daughter, for he has steamboats, and he will take 
you to the Turkish lands.’ 

***T will not take him, I do not want him ; I will become a partridge 
and go into the woods.’ 

‘** Take kfm, my daughter, he has money.’ 

‘*€ To the devil with him, he has fleas!’”’ 


The following complaint, addressed to a lady, seems fully 
justified by the reasons on which the singer bases his 
objection : 

“My unkind neighbour, my naughty neighbour, restrain your doves 
that come into my courtyard. They eat my corn, they drink my water, 
and they carry away my earth in their claws. I wanted the earth 
to build a monastery on, and put nuns within and monks without, and 


a Superior to confess them. Whatever nun gave him a kiss should be 
blessed, and all who refused him a kiss should be cursed.’’ 


The last example is in the original a beautiful little song, 
full of grace and of a wonderful simplicity. But, divorced 
from the music and translated into another language, it 
must lose most of its sweetness : 


“«* Where are you going, angelic form? Where are you going, 
admired one?’ 

‘**T am going to the deathless water, that I may drink and not die; 
to bring some to my mother, that she may drink and not die; to bring 
some to my father, that he may drink and not die.’"” 


“BRIGADE” AND * PLEIADE” 


Histoire de la littérature frangaise classique. Tome Premier: 
de Marot 4 Montaigne ; Deuxiéme partie: La Pleiade. 
Par Ferpinanp Brunetizre, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
(Paris: Librairie Ch. Delagrave.) 


WHETHER one is to regard M. Brunetiére as a great critic 
or not depends upon the kind of greatness that one expects 
from critics. It may at least be said in his favour that he 
actually does the thing which Sainte-Beuve claimed, not 
always with sufficient warrant, to be doing. That is to 
say, he is scientific. Neither books nor authors are 
isolated phenomena to him. Books are the effects of 
causes which it is his business to ascertain; authors are 
organisms to be studied in relation to environment. But 
perhaps to say that is also to say by implication that he is 
not so much a critic as a professor—and a professor of the 
most professorial kind. Sainte-Beuve was never that. It 
was always the human side of his subject that fascinated 
him. He delighted in biography, in scandal, and in the 
eternal feminine. At the sound of the frou frou of the 
petticoat he always pricked up his ears; and he allowed 
his criticism to reflect not only his shifting religious and 
political opinions, but also his personal spite against indi- 
viduals—as, for instance, in his memorable attack upon 
Chateaubriand. He was, in short, a real live man who 
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contradicts himself. M. Brunetiére, on the contrary, im- 
presses us as a solemn man with theories and a system 
instead of a personality. His one bias is the clerical parts 
pris, which even an anti-clerical reader finds better than 
none at all; but even this only gives piquancy to his work 
when he is denouncing the Encyclopedists. In the main 
he is as gravely impersonal as a paleontologist, and dis- 
cusses literary questions with a gravity which would not be 
excessive if he were a delegate to an Archbishop advocating 
the return to the sixth century for criteria of faith and 
ritual. Which is to say perhaps—an English analogy will 
be helpful—that his place in critical literature is more like 
that of Professor Dowden than it is like that of Matthew 
Arnold. 

In the Pleiad he had a good subject. The members 
of that group were the lineal ancestors of les jeunes—our 
earliest example in modern literature of a band of youthful 
enthusiasts allied in a crusade for new ideas and new 
methods—the anticipators, in this regard, of the Encyclo- 
pedists, the Romanticists, the Naturalists, the Parnassians, 
the Symbolists, and many more. The pioneers among 
them were Daurat, Ronsard, du Bellay, and Baif. Witha 
great zeal, in the first instance for Hellenism, and in the 
second instance for poetry, they shut themselves up for 
seven years—there or thereabouts—within the sombre 
walls of the College of Coqueret, to study and to write. 
These four formed the “Brigade.’’ There joined them Pontus 
de Tyard, Etienne J odelle, and Rémy Belleau, and the com- 
pleted company took the title of the Pleiad, which was the 
name at once of a constellation, and of the nymphs 
borne by Pleione to Atlas, and of a group of poets of the 
time of the Ptolemies ; Lycophron, Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Aratus, Nicander, and Homer the younger. Probably they 
dreamt of spending their whole lives in retirement at 
their studies ; but that, happily, was not to be. It happened 
that a Parisian lawyer, named Thomas Sibilet, published a 
small treatise entitled, “L’Art poétique frangais, pour 
l’instruction des jeunes studieux et encor peu avancés en 
la poésie frangaise.’’ The doctrines expounded seemed to 
the young men old-fashioned. Here, they concluded, was a 
Philistine who must be smitten; and they emerged from 
their college to smite him, writing ‘‘ La défense et illustration 
de la langue francaise,” and publishing sonnets and odes 
to exemplify their meaning. From the camp of Clément 
Marot, whom they attacked, there came a counter-mani- 
festo; but they triumphed. Within a year Ronsard was 
recognised as the greatest of living poets, and he kept that 
pre-eminent position for forty years. Itseems strange that 
it should have been possible to write about that literary 
movement and be dull—stranger still that the dulness 
should have been achieved by a Frenchman. There is no 
doubt, however, that it has been achieved by M. Brunetiére. 
He is learned to the point of pedantry, if not beyond it. 
We should imagine that his lectures would be good for 
whatever is the French equivalent of “‘ the schools.” But, 
while that is all we expect from a professor, we look for 
something further from a critic. From him we expect 
the human touch which gives life to the thing criticised ; 
and after reading M. Brunetiére carefully we find that only 
one of the poets on his list has aroused our curiosity as a 
human being. 

That one is Louise Labé of Lyon, known as ‘la belle 
Cordiére” ; and even she interests us more through M. 
Brunetiére’s quotations from her verses than because of 
anything that he tells us about her. Probably there was 
little that could confidently be told by a writer who wished 
to be quite sure that he was telling nothing but the truth. 
She published her verses in 1555, with a modest preface 
setting forth that, in writing them, she had sought nothing 
but “an honourable pastime and a means of escaping from 
boredom.” According to Calvin, whose name one is sur- 
prised to find mixed up in the matter, she was plebeia mere- 
trix, Other biographers have defended her “virtue,” in 
the narrowest sense of that word. Both sides were wrong. 
We know it though we cannot prove it. Or rather we find 
our proof, such as it is, in her writings. Let us have two 








of her sonnets—there are only four-and-twenty of them— 
before us: 
‘* Tant que mes yeux pourront larmes épandre 
A l’heur passé avec toi regretter, 
Et qu’aux sanglots et soupirs résister 
Pourra ma voix, et un peu faire entendre ; 


“ Tant que ma main pourra les cordes tendre 
Du mignard luth, pour tes graces chanter ; 
Tant que i’esprit se voudra contenter 
De ne vouloir rien fors que toi comprendre ; 


** Je ne souhaite encore point mourir. 
ais quand mes yeux je sentirai tarir, 
Ma voix cassée, et ma main impuissante, 


‘*Et mon esprit en ce mortel séjour 
Ne pouvant plus montrer signe d’amante, 
Prierai la mort noircir mon plus clair jour.” 


That is one of them. The other is: 


‘* Ne re ez, dames, si j'ai aimé ! 
Si j'ai senti mille torches ardentes, 
Mille travaux, mille douleurs mordantes, 
Si en pleurant j’ai mon temps consumé, 

‘* Las! que mon nom n’en soit par vous blamé. 
Si j'ai failli, les peines sont présentes, 
N’aigrissez point leurs pointes violentes ; 
Mais estimez qu’Amour, a point nommé, 

** Sans votre ardeur d’un Vulcain excuser, 


Sans la beauté d’ Adonis accuser, 
Pourra, s'il veut, plus vous rendre amoureuses 


‘‘ En ayant moins que moi d'occasion, 
Et = d’étrange et forte passion, 
— Et gardez-vous d’étre plus malheureuses | '’ 


Such lines strike one as being at once very modern and 
very old—the passion enshrined in them belonging to all 
time. Thus Sappho wrote, and Louise Labé may be classed 
as the Sappho of her age. No doubt she had her Phaon, 
and was scorned by him, though her story did not end on 
any Leucadian cliff. The sonnets almost confess as much. 
Their writer can have been no paragon of chastity in an 
age of gallant adventure and emprise. But neither can 
she have been what Calvin said she was, Plebeia meretrix 
does not love or write of love like that. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. Edited with an Introduction by 
Beatrice Marsuatt, and a Note upon the Illustrations by 
Autan Fea. (Lane, 5s. net.) 


Mucu has been written about the chivalry and immorality 
and charm of Court life during the Stuart reigns, but 
we do not seem to realise sufficiently the immense vitality 
and power of work which passed without comment in those 
days. It is, for instance, easy in reading the naive con- 
fessions and gossip of Pepys in his Diary to forget the 
untiring energy of the man who during the time of the 
plague transacted alone all the business of the Admiralty, 
and who, during a life of sustained work that is little short 
of marvellous, found time to commit so many follies, and 
to repent of them, in his own cypher, by candle-light at 
four o’clock in the morning. Who can think of Fuller’s 
industry without amazement—industry, too, which never 
burdened his writing or dulled his wit, so that the words 
‘endeavoured by Thos. Fuller” on a title-page still retain 
a fascination that is all their own? There are countless 
other names, some more and some less well known in their 
several spheres of action, which illustrate this characteristic 
of the period ; and none perhaps more notably than those 
of Sir Richard Fanshawe, statesman, soldier, and scholar, 
and his wife, Ann, the author of these memoirs. It is well 
to remember that these men stood for their king: they were 
Cavaliers; for there is a tendency in the minds of many to 
draw a firm line between hard work and a taste for fine 
clothes and gaiety. Old Andrew Ant, so drab and wort 
who in the summer would not dance with the giddy 
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and Mrs. Golightly and their grasshopper family, and in the 
winter was able to give them from his store—food too which 
they badly needed—is a famous hero of a nursery poem as 
beautiful as it is moral, but he does not quite convey a 
truth for all time. He is, in fact, an obvious old fellow, 
who would have been none the worse for a little smarten- 
ing up, a caper or two, and a little less fluency in preach- 
ing. But the idea, embodied in him, still lurks in too 
many corners—of Roundheads upright and hard-working 
as any Andrew Ant, and of thoughtless, flippant Cavaliers, 
mere grasshoppers fine and flimsy; and the idea is a mis- 
conception which serves only to prove that the frivolity is 
with the misconceiver. Because a man (or even a woman) 
knows the value of a good appearance, it does not follow that 
he (or she)can think of nothing else: on the contrary it rather 
proves that——. But this is a devious path leading to 
dangerous places, and we hasten to return to “fine Mis- 
tress Anne” and her attractive memoirs, which we have 
read with very great pleasure in the delightful form in 
which they now appear. They were written for an admir- 
able reason, which is stated in the opening sentence : 


‘* T have thought it good to discourse to you, my most dear and only 
son, the most remarkable actions and accidents of your family. . . . I 
would not have you be a stranger to it ; because by the example, you 
may imitate what is applicable to your condition in the world and en- 
deavour to avoid those misfortunes we have passed through, if God 
pleases.” 


An uncommonly high standard is set for him, and it would 
be interesting to know his feelings as he read the manu- 
scripts. Probably his mother’s activity astounded him less 
than it does the reader of the present time, and only 
brought home to him painfully his own infirmity, which 
made very little “‘ applicable to his condition,” and would 
prevent him from emulating her example. We cannot 
think of her life without amazement, which is increased 
by looking at the photographs of her portrait by Lely and 
others—a beautiful face with large dark eyes, set well 
apart, without hardness or impatience, and the hands 
demurely folded. They give the impression of gentleness 
and determination, strength even, but no hint of the 
tremendous force of her personality, no hint of a woman 
who at fifteen could manage a household ; whoin Ireland, 
when the enemy fell suddenly upon them, alone “came 
through thousands of naked swords to Red Abbey”; who 
was at home in most of the Courts of Europe; who was 
twice wrecked at sea; who, when a Turkish pirate was 
— and the women were ordered below, dressed up as 
a boy that she might be near her husband in the hour of 
danger; who had the daring to forge a passport that she 
might escape from England, and who was the mother oi 
twenty children. All these facts and many others too 
numerous to mention are recorded quite simply, almost 
without pride, and in a way which shows conclusively that 
Lady Fanshawe remained a woman of grace and charm 
to the very end of the life which she had so quietly and 
resolutely plundered. This is how, just before her death, 
she is able to write of her young days: 


** And notwithstanding I learned as well as most did yet was I wild 
to that degree that the hours of my beloved recreation took up too 
much of my time, for I loved riding in the first place, running and all 
ae pastimes : in short I was what we graver people call a hoyting 
girl.” 

We are struck, too, by her sound common sense, which 
enabled her, in spite of a life’s devotion to the cause of 
Charles and his graceless son, to see the faults in their 
characters, and, in spite of her hatred of Oliver (as she 
usually calls Cromwell) to write of him without bitterness. 
Her husband was not blind to this quality in her, for often, 
when he was abroad on the king’s business, he sent her to 
London tolook after his private affairs and money concerns, 
in which her negotiations were usually successful. And 
what was the education which laid the foundation of this 
extraordinary career? It was very simple: 


** Now it is necessary to say something of my mother’s education of 
me which was with all the advantages that time afforded, both for 





working all sorts of fine works with my needle, and learning French, 
singing, lute, the virginals, and dancing. .. .” 


How much of her success in after life, we wonder, was due 
to those lessons in fine needlework and the lute? But that 
is a question which we shall do well to leave to the new 


school of pedagogy. 


THE BACKBONE OF ENGLISH 


A Contribution to the Study of the French Element in English. A 
Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Letters, University of 
Lyons. By Jutes Derocguteny, Maitre de Conférences 
in the Faculty of Letters, University of Lille. (Lille: 
Le Bigot Bros.) 


THERE has been a vast deal of rubbish talked about the 
need to cultivate an Anglo-Saxon style and to avoid as 
far as possible all words derived from foreign sources. 
Such half-educated nescience may be condoned in the case 
of those simple folk who look on the Bible as a sort of 
well of native English undefiled, when, of course, it is 
nothing of the sort. But it is less excusable in the case of 
authorities like Morris, who writes: ‘‘ It is possible to ca 
on conversation without employing any borrowed terms.” 
As M. Derocquigny in his masterly dissertation on the 
French element in English says, such a feat would be equal 
to that of the man who wrote a sermon in words of one 
syllable ; and, let us add, it would be equally stilted and 
artificial. In reality, the Anglo-Saxon craze is only a 
one-sided reaction from the pomposities of Johnson and 
other “writers in evening dress,” first cousins of the 
Précieuses Ridicules, who could never be persuaded to call 
a spade anything short of an agricultural implement. The 
‘“* New English Dictionary”’ is disposing apace of the pre- 
tensions of Anglo-Saxon. Time after time it notes “ the 
extremely small proportion of native English words’”’ to 
be found in such and such a section, and adds that “ by 
far the larger portion numerically of words is presumably 
of French etymology.” Freeman long ago incidentally 
pointed out our greater indebtedness to Norman Ffench, 
when he said: *‘ most of us can now read Wace himself 
more easily than we can read Beowulf.” M. Derocquigny 
further proves his case by Englishing a selected passage 
from a Norman text. Of one hundred and forty-four 
words contained in the peces only forty-five have no 
exact equivalent in English; that is to say, the native 
percentage is 69 per cent. or more than in Gibbon, in 
which it is only 58 per cent. Yet Gibbon was supposed 
to be writing in English. Finally, not content with prov- 
ing that to us some English authors are even more foreign 
than some foreign writers, he makes out a strong case for 
the belief that English at times contains an even larger 
element of Latin than does French, which has always been 
regarded as the residuary legatee of the language of the 
Romans. Taking the comic passage in Rabelais, in which 
the author mimics the scholastic jargon of the Limosin 
scholar, he has little difficulty in showing that this piece of 
transmogrified Latin has far more equivalents in English 
than in French. The truth is that, while Anglo-Saxon 
supplies the bulk of the parts of speech (nouns, adjectives 
and verbs excepted), being in fact the connecting tissue, 
the backbone of the language is not Saxon but French, 
and especially Norman French. From the time of the 
Norman conquest onward there has been a perpetual influx 
of French words, which has never entirely ceased, and will 
robably continue as long as we have anything to learn 
rom our Gallic neighbours. The great majority of these 
earlier loans have become as truly national as the descend- 
ants of the Norman invaders or of the French Huguenots. 
Who to-day would dare to ostracise “‘severai,” ‘ used 
to,” “except,” ‘‘ round,” “ because,” “pay,” ‘‘ wages,” 
“ beauty,” “part,” “‘rat,” “ beak,’ “‘muscle,” and hun- 
dreds of others? What Anglo-Saxon equivalent can we 
propose in the place of “clear,” or what shall we sub- 
stitute for “ voice,” “‘ place,” or ‘‘ praise ” ? 
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M. Derocquigny has written a brilliant monograph, in 
which he is careful to explain his obligations to the ‘* New 
English Dictionary.” The indebtedness is not all on one 
side of the ledger. When the time comes fora new edition 
of that monumental work, there are not a few places in 
which, we think, the revisers will gladly accept the results 
of M. Derocquigny’s independent researches. 


THE HEROINE OF GAETA 


Maria Sophia, Queen of Naples. By Ciara Tscuupi. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Eruet Harrier Hearn. 
(Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d.) 


CLARA TscHupD! has made a considerable reputation as the 
historian of queens. Her study of Marie Antoinette was a 
very careful and well-considered piece of work, so also was 
the volume concerning that fine and pathetic figure 
‘Madame Mére,”’ as the great Napoleon, with his happy 
turn for picturesque expression, officially named his 
mother. Miss Tschudi then turned her attention to those 
queens and empresses belonging to our own day, and here 
we cannot consider that she has been equally happy. First 
came a rather ruthless and sensational book concerning the 
personality of the Empress Eugénie—a woman whose 
great sorrows ought to have spared her this kind of 
vivisection: then followed a sketch of the Empress 
Augusta; the murdered Empress of Austria was too 
romantic a figure to escape the same dubious honour ; and 
now we have a life of Maria Sophia, who, like the Empress 
Eugénic, is still living, and, like her, should surely have 
been spared in her own lifetime the indignity of having 
intimate details of her private life told, as in the book 
before us. 

The biographers of royal personages are too apt to forget 
that they have their victims wholly at their mercy. The 
devoted friends and servants of the Queen of Naples never 
forgave Daudet his imperishable picture of Frédérique in 
“Kings in Exile,” but he, after all, did not in any sense 
follow history. If his queen was a marvellous counterfeit 
presentment of the heroine of Gaeta, he showed her in the 
novel married to a king far more like Milan of Servia than 
Francis of Naples. Again, the novelist made Frédérique 
the mother of a living son. It is shocking that a woman 
historian should write of another woman, who is still 
living, and unable to repudiate such slander : 


“ It was not to be helped that her husband lost by contrast with others 
whom she met with on life's way. On almost every occasion she saw 
men who were handsomer, more gifted, and more elegant [!] than the 
ex-King of Naples. . . . A Belgian officer took possession of her heart. 
Maria was young. Her nature was fiery. Her joyless life became 
unbearable. She forgot that she had had the dignity of a queen; but 
she did not forget that she was a woman, young and thirsting for 
happiness... .’ 


That such balderdash—for so surely it may be described 
—may be written concerning the deepest feelings of the 
heart certainly adds a new terror to modern queen- 
ship, Be it remembered that the Queen of Naples was 
not only the most heroic consort sovereign ever had, 
but, with the exception of a few months of rest spent by 
her in her early home under the care of her own mother, 
and of a sojourn made by her in the U:suline Convent at 
Ausperg, the Queen of Naples shared her husband’s long 
exile to the bitter end. Also it was some considerable 
time after this supposed fiery episode—in fact years after 
—that, on the Christmas Eve of 1869, was born her 
own and the king’s only child, a baby princess whose birth 
in exile was hailed with such touching joy, and whose 
death, when only three months old, has overshadowed the 
whole of her mother’s later life, for she had longed with 
exceeding longing to be the mother of a child. 

Apart from this and similar serious blemishes, the book 





must yet be of interest to all those who remember, or who 
care to learn of, the events which led to the downfall of 
the Italian Bourbons. Miss Tschudi gives an unconven- 
tional and probably true picture of Ferdinand II., the 
“‘Bomba” who was so execrable a sovereign and tyrant 
while yet so good-natured a private gentleman and so ex- 
cellent a father of his family. Of this extraordinary being, 
Miss Tschudi tells two good stories. The first shows 
Bomba’s turn for a certain sly humour, while the second is 
perhaps a key to much which he did and much which he left 
undone. en giving a geography lesson to one of his 
children, and commenting on the situation of his kingdom 
which touched all the Papal States, he observed: “‘ We 
lie between excommunication and the deep sea!” The 
other story tells how, standing once during a great festa 
in the piazza before the Royal Palace at Naples, the Crown 
Prince, then a child, looked up at his father and observed : 
‘*What could a king do with all these people?” ‘He 
could kill them all,’’ answered Ferdinand mildly. “ He 
could, but he does not—because of his respect for holy 
religion,” and so saying he bowed low and made the 
sign of the cross. 

The romantic story of the siege of Gaeta is well told, and 
Miss Tschudi does full justice to the amazing heroism of 
the Queen of Naples, and also, by the way, to that of the 
King, to which justice has never been wholly done. Even 
in the England of 1860, where sympathy with Garibaldi 
ran so high, the siege was watched with breathless in- 
terest, and the young Queen’s reckless bravery and 
womanly virtues received their full meed of admiration. 
The siege lasted three months, the Piedmontese spared 
neither the churches nor the hospitals, and the horrors 
which were known to have taken place in Gaeta may be 
said to have led to the Red Cross Convention. When 
not on the ramparts or in the hospitals the King and 
Queen spent their time in a small damp vault under the 
battery known by the sinister name of “ La Favorita.” 
There, also, were crowded in various small cells made by 
the throwing up of rough screens, not only the King and 
Queen, but the Princess, the Court officials, and the older 
officers. There was no light in the vault, and its occu- 
pants had to burn candles night andday. From this place 
Maria Sophia wrote to her parents that they need have no 
anxiety about her as, considering all things, she was really 
very comfortable ! 

Small wonder that an eye-witness of the last scene of 
all—that which took place on the St. Valentine’s Day 
of 1861 when Francis and Maria Sophia left Gaeta for 
ever, should write: “‘ With regard to the Queen, I cannot 
say how she looked, for I was blinded by tears when I 
looked up at her.” The dethroned sovereign and his 
consort were offered the use of a French corvette, La 
Mouette,and Napoleon III. had given orders that every- 
thing should be done to soften the moment of anguish. 
La Mouette left the harbour of Gaeta with the Bourbon 
lilies flying at her mast-head, and it is on record that 
as the French boat passed Santa Maria the battery gave 
her royal passengers a last salute. A moment later the 
open sea was reached, the Neapolitan flag was lowered and 
the French tricolour was broken at the masthead in place 
of the Bourbon lilies. The next morning the fugitives 
were landed on Papal territory. 

The King and Queen of Naples lived many quiet years in 
France, spending part of each year in Germany. The 
King suffered from a painful illness, and the Queen nursed 
him with self-sacrificing devotion till the end came, during 
the Christmas of 1894. at Arco, in the Tyrol. His widow 
returned to Paris, where she had a devoted friend and 
sister in the Duchesse d’Alencon, and then, three years 
after the death of the ex-King of Naples, came the awful 
tragedy of the charity-bazaar fire, when the Queen of 
Naples’ youngest sister was burnt, owing to her refusal to 
leave the place till many of the visitors, and especially all 
the young girls of whom she had charge, had passed out 
in safety. Less than six months later, her eldest sister, the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, was murdered at Geneva 
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ONE AND ALL 


O’ER boundless fields of night, lo, near and far, 

Light, dewdrop’s blink, and Light, 4onian star. 

Wan wraiths that flickering roam by marish ways, 
Fierce surge of levin-bright foam where oceans blaze— 
Fly’s spark and flame gulfs dire, your fount is one, 
Deep in the worlds’ arch-fire of all suns’ Sun. 


A burning seed of strife Fate strews, and so 

Life, men’s grudged dole, and Life, gods’ feast aglow. 
Clod’s captive, senses’ thrall, oft grieved, soon slain ; 
Immortal, glad o’er all to range and reign— 

Frail breath, and spirit eterne, beyond thought’s seeing 
Ye touch for one sole bourn all being’s Being. 


JANE BarLow. 








THE TURBUTT SHAKESPEARE 


Last January, as our readers will perhaps remember. a 
copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare was brought to the 
Bodleian for the librarian’s advice as to what ought to be 
done with it. The Folio was slightly damaged, and was 
bound in aworn old brown leather binding. That binding, 
when examined by Mr. Strickland Gibson, proved the 
volume to be the identical copy of the First Folio which 
was sent to the Bodleian on publication, under the agree- 
ment made between Sir Thomas Bodley and the London 
Stationers’ Company in 1610-11. 

The full story of the book has now been told, in a folio 
= neg printed at the Clarendon Press (price 5s. net) by Mr. 

alconer Madan, the sub-librarian of the Bodleian, Mr. 
Strickland Gibson, and the owner of the volume, Mr. G. M. 
R. Turbutt, B.A., of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire. The nature 
and importance of the book and what Mr. Madan, dropping 
oddly into journalese, calls its ‘‘ almost romantic identifica- 
tion’’ make this pamphlet, which is illustrated with a 
number of photographs, of rare interest. 

Reaching the Bodleian Library in sheets, probably 
towards the end of 1623, the book was sent, as the Library 
binding-lists show, on February 17, 162}, to William 
Wildgoose, an Oxtord binder, to be bound. With it went one 
or two others, Bishop William Cowper’s Works, ‘“‘ A Guide 
to Godlinesse’’” by John Downame, Francis Sanchez “ In 
Ecclesiastem Commentarium”’ and so forth. William 
Wildgoose bound them, using smooth brown calf for the 
Shakespeare, rough calf for the rest, and slightly tooling 
them “in blind” with single hatchings at head and tail. 
For his end-papers he took some leaves of the “De 
Officiis’”” and the “Cato Major” printed by Pafraet at 
Deventer in the fifteenth century. He returned them to 
the Library, and the Shakespeare was then chained in the 
“Arts End” of the Bodleian, at a certain exceptionally 
accessible spot which Mr. Madan has clearly identified. 

The book was very popular. The majority of the readers, 
says Mr. Madan, were probably B.A.s and some others 
interested in the lighter order of literature. The quartos 
were barred from the Bodleian, in accordance with Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s expressed desire that “‘ almanacks, plays ”’ 
and trivial books should not be thus preserved, and Shake- 
Speare was in this copy for the first time accessible to 
Bodleian readers. Its pages are soiled and worn, and Mr. 
Turbutt shrewdly suggested that the most worn pages 
would show the most read plays. Examination of that 
kind shows Romeo and Juliet at the head of the list; the 
page opposite the ‘* balcony scene” is worn right through 
with use. Then comes /udius Cesar (it was the time of 
the Civil War in England); then The Tempest and 
Cymeline; but these last two, Mr. Madan suggests, owe 
some of their wear and tear to their position—first and 
last—in the volume. Generally speaking, the Tragedies 
were most read, and the Histories least: King John and 
King Richard II., oddly enough, seem to have been almost 
entirely neglected. 





The Second Folio (1623), being only a reprint, was not sent 
to the Bodleian, but in 1663-1664 came the Third Folio 
with its seven additional plays. Space was limited in the 
Bodleian ; bibliography was not yet, and no one could 
guess the future value of a First Folio. The Bodleian sold 
its First Folio, in all probability to Richard Davis, an 
Oxford bookseller, between September 1663 and September 
1664. They tore the chains off it somewhat clumsily, and 
the binding still shows where the clips had been pulled 
out. All trace of the volume is then lost for sixty years. 
lt probably found its way to London, and appears next, 
early in the eighteenth century, in the library of Richard 
Turbutt, Esquire, of Ogston Hall, Derbyshire, a gentleman 
with a taste for letters and especially for the drama, who 
bought many books of F. Cogan, Middle Temple Gate, near 
Fleet Street, and possibly himself appeared on the stage 
with Garrick. The book, writes Mr. G. M. R. Turbutt, 
must have been damaged when he acquired it, for he 
mended it carefully with strong paper, which of course only 
made matters worse. From him the volume descended in 
a direct line to its present owner. 

Specialists in First Folios will be interested in the full 
description of the copy given by Mr. Turbutt, and in his 
article, supplemented with notes by Mr. Madan on the 
most important question of the preliminary leaves. The 
fly-leaf (which bore Ben Jonson’s verses on the Droeshout 
engraving) was wanting wlien Mr. Richard Turbutt bought 
the book, and he copied the verses in from a Fourth Folio, 
with some other lines. The title-page has been cut round and 
mounted; the portrait, with the letterpress above it, is in 
good condition, but all below the portrait has been cut 
away. In the text, as in the Chatsworth Folio, all the 
more important mistakes discovered while the volume was 
in the press have been corrected, and one famous mistake 
in the Chatsworth Folio has also been removed. The 
volume is large, measuring 134 x 8$ in.; the largest known 
measurements of a First Folio being 134 x 8} in. 

When a book has been safely housed in a private library 
and in its original binding for nearly two hundred years, it 
has escaped one of the greatest dangers to which old and 
famous books have been liable. It was a common practice 
—and very likely is a common practice still—for book- 
sellers to ‘‘ repair” old books by rebinding them, and in 
the process inserting sound leaves from later editions in 
place of the original damaged ones. Mr. Richard Turbutt’s 
well-meaning mendings with strong paper did a certain | 
amount of damage to his Folio, but a bookseller might 
have done far more, and in the Turbutt Shakespeare it 
may be taken for granted that every leaf is genuine. Itis 
significant, too, that it was by means of the binding that 
Mr. Gibson was able to identify this Folio as the actual 
copy originally sent to the Bodleian. Thirty years ago 
one of its successive owners took the Folio to a first-rate 
English library (not, as Mr. Gibson hastens to interpolate, 
the Bodleian) and was actually advised to have it rebound 
in full morocco. Had the advice been taken, there would 
have been no identifying it; and bibliophiles would have 
lost—if nothing else—one of the most striking known 
“‘romances’’ of bibliography. They would have lost, too, 
the irrefragable evidence of the relative popularity of the 
plays which is afforded by the thumbing of the leaves by 
the Oxford of the seventeenth century. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
BOOKS 


A PLEASANT little volume has been placed in my hands by 
the publishers, Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. It is 
called ‘“‘In Praise of Books,” and consists of extracts 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the authors 
who have written them, each poe being selected for 
its laudation of the holy joy of reading. Like the haggis, 
as described by the Ettrick Shepherd, the book is rather 
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mixed reading, as ancient and modern extracts have been 
jumbled up to suit the exigencies of the dictionary method. 
But, passing that for the time being, it has struck me, as 
one who has loved books more than most, that the devil’s 
advocate would find much to say on the other side. 
Reading probably mars as often as it makes. In this 
country there is doubtless a horde of Philistines who do 
not read enough, and to whom the exhortations before me 
might be very fitly addressed. Yet, true as this is, it is 
equally true that few things are more systematically and 
generally misused than books. We begin the process in 
childhood. The natural education would be founded on 
the drawing forth of the natural faculties of the child: 
that is to say, the child would be taught to use its senses 
and to draw common-sense deductions from them. Instead 
of that, we begin by cramming into the mind of the 
scholar lessons from books which have no connection with 
his rudimentary experience, for the golden rule is that the 
book, alike in the education of the young and of the old, 
should be used as a supplementary and subsidiary means 
to attain the end in view. 

I am not at the present moment, however, concerned so 
much with children as with their elders. This book has set 
me thinking of the extraordinary manner in which books 
are abused. They even have the effect of falsifying 
manners, Let us take the young lover as possessing an 
interest peculiar to himself or herself—since the facts 
apply equally to both sexes—how different would be the 
approaches between youth and maiden if neither were 
familiar with the love-scenes of books and plays! Very 
few people are conscious how much of their conversation 
is due to the reading of novels and romances. Tom or 
Harry, before he comes to courtship on his own account, 
has probably read innumerable love-scenes, and his Matilda 
or Josephine is equally well equipped for the piece of play- 
acting into which courtship usually resolves itself. The 
two lovers may be, and in most cases nathless are, perfectly 
sincere, but it is borne in on them by the force of example 
that passion should be declared according to certain vague 
formulas which they have gathered as they went along. 
And the emphasis 1s sure to be deepened if their expe- 
rience has included tolerably frequent visits to the 
theatre. No doubt the best dramatists are extremely 
natural; they have not gone to any book but the book 
of life for their material; still, in order to make their 
plays impressive, it is necessary to select exceptional 
characters, and the very art of drama lies in the inven- 
tion of circumstances that tend to deepen a tranquil 
love into a furious and raving passion. Then comes in 
the actor who, be he the best of his kind, never 
dares to be quite natural, but must accent this and 
emphasise that so as to drive the impression home into 
the brains of the moderately gifted among his audience. 
Were all who listen to him supremely intelligent, no 
doubt he could produce his effect by adhering closely 
to the results of observation, and using only.common 
nuances Of expression, but then he must convince those 
who are not quite so well endowed; and hence what in the 
book was neither affected nor exaggerated tends to become 
more or less so on the boards, slightly with a great actor, 
very largely with one who is inferior and is therefore com- 

Iled to substitute trick and grimace for unassisted talent. 
ft would be most difficult to estimate the effect of all this 
on the young and impressionable. I do not mean to say 
that it is in any way disastrous, for, after all, a slight touch 
of theatricality and the use of the time-worn oath: “I will 
die for you,” are harmless and even ludicrous artifices. 
And reading must give the ordinary youth and maiden a 
certain refinement of expression that would not come to 
them unless they had the experience of those who had 
gone before to profit by. 

But the case is otherwise with the writer, who must be 
strong indeed if he can absorb all that has been said by 
spirits alien from his own, without showing signs of their 
influence. We may take it as certain that all writers of 
the second rank read more than is good for them. Con- 





cerning writers of the first rank it would be arrogant to 
make any such criticism because, in their case, the end 
justifies the means, and if they have added something to 
immortal literature, who has any right to ask by what 
means they arrived at the result? Still, the genius con- 
tinues to be a vara avis, and our discourse need not take 
much account of him, though the case of George 
Eliot will ever remain to prove that high talent 
may be somewhat obscured by reading that has 
not been wholly digested. If we take the great crowd of 
imitators who practically make up the body of con- 
temporary writers, we shall find that they have read far 
too much and not too wisely. We have prose writers who 
have allowed Dickens, for example, to overshadow them. 
We have many who are only the pale echoes of the 
masters of their own age. In a word, as Goethe con- 
cretely put it, “there are many echoes, but few voices.” 
The real imaginative, original writer must be one who 
observes life with his own eyes, and sees it with that 
individuality which Nature has given him. Such an one 
will feel inclined to revolt whenever the ideas of other 
people have been pressed too much upon him, since not in 
all the hosts of people of his own time or among all those 
that previous ages have produced is there one exactly like 
himself. 

With some such reflections as these crowding on the 
mind it is rather curious to dip into this book, and read 
what has been said by various distinguished men. I notice 
that very few write as though they were authors—they are 
mostly thinking of the consolation and amusement and 
pleasure that reading may give to those who are outside 
the profession of letters. Thomas 4 Kempis was one of 
the wisest of men, and wrote just what we are trying to 
write, although the final goal of life was not to him what it 
has come to be to the men of the twentieth century: 


‘Verily, when the day of judgment comes, we-shall not be examined 
on what we have read, but what we have done; nor how learnedly we 
have spoken, but how religiously we have lived.” 


Few authors could afford to say with Charles Lamb: 


“I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion of my 
time to other people's thoughts. I dream away my life in others’ 
speculations. I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am 
not walking, I am reading; I cannot sit and think. Books think for 
me. I have no a Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, 
nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read anything which I call a book. 
There are things in that shape which I cannot allow for such." 


It is good at certain times and at certain stages to yield 
oneself wholly and entirely to the influence of another ; 
but a crisis arrives when that is no longer feasible, when 
he who would write something worth reading must stand 
on his own feet, with all that he has gleaned from the 
literature of the past stripped off and cast aside. So one 
writes in a mood that is slightly perverse. Yet the love of 
books is too deep-set to be rooted up easily. To the 
end of time there will be those who proclaim reading a 
waste of time and who still find in it the dearest amuse- 
ment of their leisure, and their greatest consolation in the 
hour of grief and trial. ” 








FICTION 


Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement. By Cuartes Marriott. (Nash, 6s.) 


In reflecting upon this tale—the maturest, the most 
masterful, and, perhaps the most significant that Mr. 
Charles Marriott has yet written—one is almost irresistibly 
attracted to the question of the relative potential effects 
of (1) energy and (2) mass, upon the momentum and the 
staying power ofa novel. In handling this theme—which 
deals with the effect, upon her own and a few other lives, 
of » wife’s rebellion and desertion of her husband—Mr. 
Marriott is lavish of energy, devoting it to a resolute con- 
centration upon the matter in hand, to the exclusion of 
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almost everything else, and bringing his tale to a conclu- 
sion sufficiently complete in some three hundred octavo 
pages of fairly large print. That is to say, it occupies 
about half the space of Mr. Henry James’ ‘ The Golden 
Bowl,” a book the very mention of which almost provokes 
a study in contrasts. In how leisurely a manner does the 
Prince in that tale saunter on to the stage that is un- 
obtrusively but carefully prepared for him. How deliber- 
ately he stops before a Bond Street window, strolls on 
again, eventually pays acall. All the time, it is true, the 
author is revealing him, letting him reveal himself, 
turning light upon a facet here and there, but all so 
quietly, with such an air almost of abstraction that, 
though you cannot miss the fact that you are in the very 
midst of the stress of life, you may easily miss the percep- 
tion of the moments which are dominating great issues. 
In comparison with all this the sudden appearance, in Mr. 
Marriott’s opening page, of Sherring and Umney before 
the door of 29 Sidney Gardens, in hot pursuit of Dick 
Feddon, has almost the effect of the entry of puppets, 
so vigorously do they proceed to take up their allotted 
parts and discover their characteristics. Not that Mr. 
Marriott’s writing is really spasmodic or even hurried. If 
his | apg ee are highly geared they are thoroughly well 
oiled. He merely has them trained to the highest degree 
of efficiency. They gallop as it were (like horse artillery 
fully equipped) into action, each character bringing his 
motives, views of life, and estimate of the situation to 
bear = the tale at long or short range as the case may 
be. ere is no doubt that, at first, such a method 
carries all before it. The rapid introduction to a succes- 
sion of active intellects, all busily employed, stimulates the 
reader and rivets his attention so that he cares little to 
discover the showman working the wires (though more 
than a glimpse of himself, his wit and his prejudices is to 
be had for the looking), But upon a second perusal when all 
the “plot” is known, do not all these various clever 
mental anatomiesjstand out a little bare to the view ? 
Compare all the colloquies between Evelyn Alemere— 
sweet, light and alluring—and the boy she is tricking; 
compare, again, the sarcastic colloguies between Feddon’s 
mother and her advisers, with all those wonderful inter- 
woven, subtly significant, conversations in Mr. James’ 
book. It will be seen that, while the younger writer 
brings a widening knowledge of life to bear upon his story, 
the elder allows his story to flow broadly through a wide 
knowledge of life and so brings his readers before broad 
and spacious horizons to the contemplation of which they 
may return again and again. It would, of course, be as 
absurd to criticise Mr. Marriott for what he does not 
attempt to do, as to suggest that any long novel is likely 
to be better than any short one. Moreover we cordially 
admire such choice, effective brevity as that which can so 
movingly put the whole tragedy of Archdale’s life upon a 
single page. Yet we think that, if a man have the stuff in 
him, ‘‘mass’”’ makes for permanence, and we believe, too, 
that, were Mr. Marriott to give himself more room, he 
would lose a certain occasional air of half-veiled rancour 
towards his meaner personages which is not the most 
admigable of many admirable qualities. 


The Honour of Henri de Valois, By Davin M. Beppor. (Dent, 
6s.) 


Mr. Beppor—Sharia el Manakh, Cairo, the title-page 
informs us—has written a book which is not without dis- 
tinction. The historical romance fails usually because of 
the author’s misconception of the necessary proportions : 
history plays a part subordinate to romance and is adapted 
and distorted to throw the characters into relief. Under 
Mr. Beddoe’s guidance fact and fiction assume their true 
relative positions, and history becomes not a background 
merely, but a prime factor in the romance. The vindica- 
tion of the honour of Henri de Valois is in reality a pretext 
for an admirable sketch of the conquest of Syria. De 
Valois having, after Missolonghi, incurred the enmity of 





Vassili the Turk by rescuing from him a beautiful Grecian 
girl, is convicted of treason but escapes the death penalty. 
Dying in poverty, he leaves in the charge of Jaques Renals, 
bimbashi.of artillery, a daughter ignorant of her father’s 
degradation. Mr. Beddoe is well acquainted with the 
country of which he writes and with the details of her rise 
to power under the rule of Mahomed Ali, Egypt’s Napo- 
leon ; and he takes up the story at the point when, having 
vanquished the second British expedition of 1807, and 
emerged triumphant from the Wahhabi war of 1811-1818 
and invasion of the Soudan, the pasha was enlisting 
soldiers of every nationality to drill the fellaheen against 
the day when he was to assert his independence and 
def urkey. Mahomed Ali’s opportunity arrives, 
Ordered to send his fleet to Stamboul and 20,000 men to 
meet the Russians at Erzerum, he refuses, and promptly 
assumes the offensive. Ibrahim marches against the fort 
of St. Jean d’Acre, and with him go the miralai, a Welsh- 
man exiled from his country, and Desmond O’Hara, an 
Irishman in love with Lucille. Acre is strong, and Mr. 
Beddoe, unhampered by need for strict historical accuracy, 
gives a capital description of its taking. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is that in which 
the miralai makes his only false step. Loving O’Hara, as 
a companion in arms, but loving Lucille more, he all but 
repeats tlie action of David consumed by love for the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite. He sends the Irishman to certain 
death ; then at the head of a few horsemen he makes a 
wild charge to the rescue, finds O’Hara thrown from his 
horse and surrounded by Bashi Bazouks, and saves his 
honour only to be blinded by the flash of a Turkish carbine. 
Mr. Beddoe’s style is at times not free from affectation, 
but he has written a novel which deserves commendation. 
The love of Jaques Renals, the bluff old soldier of fortune, 
for Lucille, his adopted daughter, is touching; and in the 
wild Desmond O'Hara and the reticent miralai our author 
has effective foils. The picture of the miralai, forced to 
leave unfinished the campaign which has brought him 
laurels and to spend his days in Cairo, inactive and useless ; 
straining his sightless eyes to follow the march of his regi- 
ments as they return victorious from Syria; and finally, 
because he knows how much the establishment of her 
father’s honour means to Lucille, confessing to the crime 
which he did not commit, is well drawn. Mr. Beddoe has, 
at all events, taken us away from the beaten track. His 
book, like this review perhaps, needs a glossary—but not 
so full a glossary as he has provided. We may have hazy 
notions about a miralai, who is a sort of colonel, without 
being unable to translate “‘ pére,”’ or ‘‘ Mon Dieu.” 


The Crimson Blind. By Frep M. Wuite. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 


Tus is a really fine sensational novel. Mr. White 
knows his business so well that from the second page of 
the book the interest of the reader is gripped and held 
with surprising adroitness to the very last of the three 
hundred and seventy-five closely printed pages. Never 
for an instant is the reader allowed to pause and apply 
the fatal knife that probes into probability; he is hurried 
along in the atmosphere of excitement from one mystery 
to another. From the very first chapter, in which the hero, 
David Steel, a novelist, is called up at midnight by a 
stranger on the telephone, and is caught in the toils of a 
horrible conspiracy, which an arch-villain has plotted 
against three girls, the plots—there are a number, all 
dexterously interwoven—thicken ; the mystery deepens; 
the sensation becomes more and more acute, until the 
climax is reached with the unmasking and flight of the 
villain. It is a splendid climax; he is caught and almost 
slain by a fellow scoundrel whom he has betrayed, escapes 
by a tremendous effort and is pursued—the ruffian thirst- 
ing for his blood. The chase is magnificent. He escapes 
once more, but only to be worried to death by fearful 
black hounds, who have already played a great part in the 
story. Mr. White has set himself the task of exciting— 
and he has succeeded. 
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The Yellow Wave. By M.P. Suew. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 


TuHeERE is a large and eager public which always looks 
at a new book by Mr. Sheil with uncommon expecta- 
tions of pleasure. ‘‘ The Yellow Wave,” however, is not 
equal to its writer's best work, or indeed his last work. It 
is really an exceedingly clever piece of journalistic fiction 
which comes out with an appropriateness which amounts 
to inspiration. 

It takes up the idea that the Peace party is trying by 
all means at its disposal or within its contrivance to heal 
the breach between Japan and Russia, and it imagines a 
Russian prince and a Japanese baron who are equally 
determined that the war shall go on to the bitter end. The 
Japanese, Baron Murino, is one of those few men who 
think in continents and talk in millions : and this Empire- 
building of his has for foundation-stone the remark of a 
globe-trotting Englishman, who, to the Baron’s lament, 
** The yellow races seem to have no destiny,” answers that: 

“In a crowd of a thousand people there are not a thousand present 
but a thousand and one; that not only is each man an animal, but 
human society, considered as a whole, is an animal, a living creature, 
an ‘organism’; and that so, too, human society being an animal or 
organism is made up of organs, the organs . . . being the different 
nations, each having its special function. . ... All the organs of an 
animal are not at all times in a state of activity, as an instance the 
organ of love, which lies asleep in a child up to the age of eighteen 
sometimes. Then... compare the yellow race as an organ in the 
organism Human Society, with this organ of love in the individual 
and . . . compare the long sleep of China and Japan with the sleep of 
this organ during the individual's youth; the wake-up of China would 
have similar effects upon the animal, Human Society, which the wake- 
up of love has upon the individual.” 

The plot of the book, partly reminiscent of a Japanese 
legend (Cf. Adzuma, or the Japanese Wife, a play by the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold), is for the rest thoroughly old- 
fashioned. The dreamy and susceptible Japanese falls in 
love with the daughter of the man whom he is expected to 
kill. She follows him in disguise through a Manchurian 
campaign, the details of which we found distinctly tedious. 
Emotionally, the novel is a weaker reflex of its author's 


better work. He shows great skill in conveying Japanese 
characteristics to his pages, but the Russian element in 
his novel shows rather foolish prejudice and misjudgment 
of an undoubtedly great nation. 


The Brooding 


Wild. By Rivewett Cutium. 
Hall. 6s.) 
Tuis story is set in a remote region of British Columbia, 
and the human interest is subsidiary to the landscape. 
The wonder is that men can exist at all under such awful 
conditions, and the fas~ination of the book depends wholly 
on its account of stupendous natural forces that few could 
meet and survive. The author seems to have felt both 
the glamour and the tcrror of the wild, but in his picture 
of the trappers he shows that men bred and stranded there 
are hardly removed from the savage beasts. It is their 
trade to kill. The two brothers of whom he tells have an 
attractive kindliness and simplicity of nature that last 
them until the strain comes, when they develop a primitive 
ferocity of passion only matched by the ferocity of the 
enormous grizzlies who from time to time stalk them. These 
bears are much more interesting and terrible than the 
White Squaw and the Hooded Man, and we wish the author 
had trusted for his effects to the realities of his mighty 
background, for his conspirators are made of pasteboard 
while his wolves and dogs and bears are of flesh and blood. 
The life he describes is so remote from our own that every 
circumstance of it interests; and it is of so tragic and 
lonely a beauty that the violent introduction of thin-spun 
melodrama offends the taste. The blizzard raging outside 
the trappers’ hut, the life-line with which they go through 
the storm to the rescue, the furs that cover them, the pelts 
they take and sell, the ways of the “husky,” the burning 
brand dashed in the face of the bear, all these matter-of- 
course events in a world so strange to us bring that world 
near. The brothers themselves belong to it, and both in 
hut and camp the picture of their life is entertaining. But 
Aim-sa, the White Squaw, is not entertaining because it is 


(Chapman & 





quite impossible to believe in her or in the furious passion 
she inspired by hearsay. 


Avant I heure, 

3 fr, 50.) 
Lovers of the work of the late Mrs. Oliphant will remember 
a peculiarly poignant little story of hers about a painter 
who had outlived his vogue. For years his pictures had 
been given prominent places at Burleigh House and had 
sold for substantial prices. He had made a steady two or 
three thousand a year and spent it agreeably enough with 
his wife and family, never doubting that he would be able 
to go on making .. similar amount to the end of the 
chapter. But all the while, unperceived by the artist, 
taste was changing, and in that silent revolution which is 
always taking place in the domain of the arts his own par- 
ticular kind of painting was going out of favour. At last 
it ceased to attract altogether. That is one of the tragedies 
of art, the tragedy of the man who has had his success, 
has been flattered and applauded as a great man until the 
tide of fashion changes, and, in the newer movement of 
literature or painting or whatever it may be, his work is 
ignored or forgotten. There are fashions in art as in 
millinery. ‘Avant l'heure” is concerned with that other 
tragedy of the artist, the genius that is too original, too 
revolutionary in its methods, to win acceptance from its 
own generation. Bernard Felsen is a Belgian composer 
living in Paris in the sixties. He is a great musician, but 
his music is of the advanced German type, and the Paris 
of his day cares only for Rossini and Meyerbeer and thinks 
even Gounod dangerously Wagnerian. His wife, who is 
devoted to him and believes passionately in his genius, 
spends her life and her fortune in the effort to secure 
recognition for his work, but she fails, and they sink into 
penury. At last, when he is an old man, success comes. 
The opera which was “‘ before its time,’’ which was hissed 
on its first performance, is hailed as a masterpiece. Butit 
is too late; and though the old man lives long enough to 
be conscious of his triumph. he has no time to enjoy it. 
There are some artists who have never come into their 
kingdom. The libraries and piciure-galleries of Europe 
are full of them. Felsen comes into his, but only at his 
death. It is a supremely pathetic story told with a 
simplicity and a directness that deepen its tragedy, and it 
should appeal to all music-lovers. lt gives an interesting 
picture of the progress of musical opinion in Paris during 
the past forty years. 


A — of Lovers. By Sir Witutam Maenay. 
s.) 

Str WILLIAM Macnay has read Meriiman and others of his 
school ; else, we are convinced, ‘‘ A Prince of Lovers” had 
never been. Sometimes—though the occasions are rare— 
he dissociates himelf from his Jeaders, and the dissocia- 
tion lends a slight individuality to his work; but his stor 

is commonplace, and the telling always undistinguished. 
For political reasons it has become necessary that two 
kingdoms shall be united; so to Waldavia, one of the 
independent states that existed in Germany for some two 
centuries after the Thirty Years War, comes Ludovic, 
Prince of Drax-Beroldstein, disguised as a lieutenant, to 
woo the Princess Ruperta. The good stars had met—not 
a doubt—in his horoscope, arid made him of spirit, fire, and 
dew ; but his method of wooing has obvious, and very 
necessary, disadvantages. We are given, in due course, 
two midnight attacks by assassins betore, with his identity 
still unrevealed, Prince Ludovic carries off Ruperta, only 
to encounter still greater—and more impossible—perils on 
the road to Drax-Beroldstein. Fate, as in duty bound, 
plays many scurvy tricks ere the rightful king comes to his 
own; for in his absence King Josef dies, and a cousin 
usurps the throne. There is little merit in the book, but 
the fight on the hills near the Schloss Teufelswald is well 
described, and, though the hero’s portrait lacks incisive- 
ness, Sir William Magnay is successful with the Princess ; 
Rollmar, the astute chancellor; Captain von Ompertz, 
soldier of fortune, and the brigand chief, Count Irromar. 


By Louise Cruprr, (Paris: Ollendorff, 


(Ward, Lock, 
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BOOK SALES 


Messrs. Sotheby on July 3 and 4 disposed of the Music Library of 
the late Mr. T. W. Taphouse, at one time Mayor of Oxford. 

The leading books sold were: Abell's choice collection of Italian 
Ayres. 1703. £5 (Quaritch). Amaryllis, consisting of such songs as 
are most esteemed for Composition and Delicacy. £5 2s. 6d. (Grevel.) 
Aylard's MS. collection of Allmandes, Corants, Sarabands, Jiggs, &c. 
1640. £5 12s. 6d. (Mann.) Bathe's Briefe Introduction to the Skill 
of Song. Origint edition [15—]. £ tr (Ellis). Bickham's Musical 
Entertainer. 1740. £9(Maggs). Sir Henry Bishop's Lectures ona 
Variety of Musical Subjects. MS. £7 5s. (Halford.) Dr. John Blow’s 
A Second Entertainment performed on St. Cecilia’s Day, Nov. 22, 1684. 
£5 58. (White.) Burney’s General History of Music. 4 vols. £2 6s, 
(Ellis.) Case's Praiseof Musicke. 1586. £5(Matthews). Couperini's 
L’Art de touches le Clavecin. 1717. {£6 5s. (Grevel.) Dieupart’s Six 
Suittes de Claressin. £5 5s. (Sherlock.) Douland’s Andreas Ornitho- 
pireus his Micrologus. 1609. £24 Ios. (Ellis.) Ex-libris, Trade 
Tickets, &c. £5 7s. 6d. (Ellis.) Gafurius (F.), De Harmonia Musi- 
corum Instrumentorum Opus. £11 (James). Gafurius (F.), Practica 
Musice. 1496. £14 (Leighton). Gafurius (F.), Theorica Musice. 
1492. £17 tos. (Ellis.) Locke’s The English Opera, or The Vocal 
Musick in Psyche. 1675. £5 15s. (Maggs.) Matteis (Nicola) Aire 
diverse per il Violino. 4 vols. 1685-87. £7 5s. (Ellis.) Morley’s 
Canzonets, or Little Short Songs to three Voyces. 1606. {£21 Ios. 
eee A large collection of Autograph Letters of Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, and Composers. {£10 5s. (Speyer.) Parthenia, or the 
Mayden-head of the First Musick that ever was printed for the Vir- 
ginals. 1655. £47(Ellis). Playford’s Musick’s Delight for the Cithren. 
1666. £7 5s. (Ellis.) Purcell’s Collection of Ayres. 1697. {9 
(White). Purcell's Musical Entertainment perform’d, Nov. 22, 1683, 
the Festival of St. Cecilia. £15 5s. (Ellis.) Purcell’s Musick of the 
Prophetess. 1691. £5 (Quaritch). Purcell’s Ten Sonatas in Four 
Parts. 1697. £7 10s. (Ellis.) Purcell’s Sonnatas of III. Parts (Pur- 
cell’s first publication). £19 103. (Ellis.) Select Musicall Avres and 
Dialogues by John Wilson, &c. 1653. £10 15s. (Ellis.) Vidal (Ant.) 
Les Instruments a Archet. {9 10s. (Quaritch.) Wilson’s Cheerful 
Ayres or Ballads. 1660. £5 15s. (Ellis.) 

The total amount realised was {1062 3s. 

The sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's Rooms in Leicester Square 
on June 29 and 30 included a set of the Sporting Magazine, Dryden’s 
Hind and the Panther, Autograph MSS. of Charles Lamb, Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, and a general collection of books. 

The leading prices were: Lamb, Autograph MS. (signed C. L.) of a 
Poem entitled ‘‘ Hercules Pacificatus.” £50 (Pearson). Lamb, Auto- 
graph letter to John Forster. £8(Pearson). Portraits, a collection of 
mezzotint and other engraved portraits by Smith and M‘Ardell, etc. 
£50. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. In original parts. 1837. £3 (Spencer). 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewitt. In original parts, {£3 158. (Spencer). 
Nuremberg Chronicle. 1493. £7 10s. (Taylor). Punch, from com- 
mencement to1goo. 119 vols. {12 (Clowes). Autograph Letter from 
Lord Clive. 1765. {£5 15s. (Maggs.) Sowerby's English Botany. 
34 vols. 1790-1812. £8 ros. (Norton.) Hamerton's Etchings and 
Etchers. Inlaid to folio size, and extra illustrated. 7 vols. {£15 Ios. 
(Spencer.) James I. The Workes of the Most High and Mighty Prince 

ames. Fames the First's own copy. 1616. £4 5s. James Stuart, the 

Id Pretender. Funerali di Giacomi III, Roma, 1766. 48 5s. (Wal- 

le.) Dryden’s The Hind and the Panther. 1687. {10 (Tregaskis). 
Jane Austen’s Emma. 3 vols, 1816. First edition. {2 (Spencer). 

ichard Baxter’s The Grand Question Resolved, What we must do to 
be saved. First edition. 1692. £7 5s. (Wilson.) 

The total amount realised was £713 15s. 6d. 

An unusually valuable collection of books and manuscripts was sold by 
Messrs. Christie on July 5. The books were mainly from the libraries 
of Henry Willett, Arnold House, Brighton ; John Quicke, Newton St. 
Cyres, Devon; and I’, Worsey, Cheltenham, all deceased, The most 
important volume was a copy of Caxton’s Caton, printed and published 
by Caxton at Westminster Abbey in 1483. It is described, and truly, 
‘as a marvellously clean copy, many pages being as fresh as the day 
the book was issued from the press” and it equals if not exceeds in 
size the largest of the few copies in existence. It was bought by Mr. 
Quaritch for £1350. The Pentateuch, translated by Tyndale and pub- 
lished in 1530 (the first edition of any portion of the Old Testament in 
the English language) brought {940, and was also bought by Mr. 
Quaritch. To the same purchaser fell the New Testament in the 
version of Wycliffe, a manuscript on vellum at the price of £550. 

The other important lots were: Officium Beate Marize Virginis. A 
manuscript in Latin on vellum. A MS. note inside the cover states 
that ‘' This ‘ Missal’ was given by Louis XVI. to his Father Confessor 
on the scaffold.” {140 (Leighton). Hore Beate Marie Virginis, in 
Latin and French, a beautiful manuscript on vellum. {£40 (Brand) 
Butler's Hudibras Parts I. and II. First edition. 1663 and 1664. 
£11 (Rimell). Miniatures, A Battle Scene, from Biblical History and 
“The Purification.” {£20 (Quaritch). Turner's Liber Studiorum. 
1812-19. £32 (Maggs). Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. gvols. 1829-42. £32 (Lacey). 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Translated by Sir Richard 
Burton. 16 vols.. 1885-88. £39 (Tregaskis). Autograph Letter 
from Voltaire to Louis XV. 1740. {15(Pearson). Autograph Letter 
from Charles II. to Sir William Davison. 1655. £33 (Pearson). 
Another letter from Charles II. to Sir William Davison. 1655. {£20 





(Pearson). Two more letters from the same to the same. 1654 and 
1655. £33. 

The 85 amount realised was £4063 14s. 

The sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on July 5 was chiefly notable fora 
copy of the True Chronicle History of King Leir and His Three 
Daughters printed by Simon Stafford for John Wright, and sold at his 
shop at Christes Church dore, next Newgate-Market, 1605. This is the 
oldest known edition of this play though it was acted at the Rose 
Theatre in 1593. It brought £480, and was bought by Mr. Jackson. 

The principal prices obtained were: Expilly (M. l’Abbé), Descrip- 
tion Historique Géographique des Isles Britanniques. 1759. £8 5s. 
(Maggs.) Leland's Itinerary published by Thos. Hearne. 9 vols. 
1768-9. {10(Bumpus). Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne of the works of 
the most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters. 9 vols. 
1829-42. £34 (Maggs). Vertot (M. l’Abbé) Histoire des Chevaliers 
Hospitaliers de S. Jean. 7 vols. 1761. £13 (Bain). Walton and 
Cotton, The Compleat Angler, and the Experienced Angler by 
Venables. 1676. {10 2s, 6d. (Quaritch.) Nicolson and Burn, History 
of Westmorland and Cumberland. 2 vols. 1777. 47 12s. 6d. Laws 
and Acts of the first Parliament of our most high and dread Sovereign 
Charles the Second, holden at Edinburgh, Jan. 1, 1661. £12 5s. 
(Quaritch.) La treselegante, delicieuse et tresplaisante hystoire du 
tresnoble et victorieux et excellentisime Roy Perceforest, roy de la 
Grande-Bretaigne. 1528. £19 5s. (Quaritch.) Plaisirs de I'Isle 
Enchantée. Paris, 1673. {£16 (Lawson). History of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham. 4 vols. 1816-40; and Raine’s History of North 
Durham. 1852. £17 15s. (Rimell.) Denis (J. B.), Mémoires de la 
Cour et du Clergé de France. 1712. {10 (Quaritch). Longus, Les 
Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et Chloe. 1731. £6(Bain). Montes- 
quieu (Baron de), La Temple de Guide. 1796. {11 (Quaritch). 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, First edition. 1775. £12 (Blacker). 

The total amount realised was {1071 11s. 

The sale took place at Messrs. Hodgson and Co.'s, on July 6 and 7. 
of a miscellaneous collection of books, including the original issue of 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre and other first editions. 

The leading prices were: pat Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 3 vols. 
1847. First edition, original cloth, uncut, {12. Howell's Collection of 
State Trials. 24 vols. £815s. Notes and Queries from the Com- 
mencement in 1849 to 1905. 118 vols. {20. Kelmscott Press, The 
Works of Chaucer, edited by F. S. Ellis and printed by William 
Morris. 1896. £41. Alken’s National Sports of Great Britain. 1821. 
£20 10s. The Mabinogion, translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. vi- 
ginal edition, 3 vols. 1849. £6 103. White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. First edition. 1789. £3 10s. Dante, La Divina Comedia, 
col di Chrispophoro Landino. With 67 full-page woodcuts. Bressa, 1487. 

16 


A further portion of the library of E. J. Stanley, M.P., was sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on July 6and 7. Many of the books were fine speci- 
mens of French and English binding stamped with the arms of cele- 
brated people. 

The principal items were: Boccaccio, Decameron, traduit par Le 
Macon. 1757. £85 (Quaritch). Cervantes, Don Quichotte. Several 
editions. 14 vols. With the arms of Madame de Pompadour on sides. £48 
(Quaritch), Abrégé de Géométrie. A/S. on paper, 18th century, Arms 
of Grand Dauphin on sides. £20(Quaritch). Apollon et les Muses. 1806, 
With the arms of Napolecn I. on sides. {£23 10s. (Quaritch.) Alken’s 
National Sports of Great Britain. 1821. £54 (Quaritch). Arundel 
Society Publications. 50 chromo-lithographs. {£23 (Roche). Blome's 
The Gentleman’s Recreation. 1686. {9 (Quaritch). Book of Common 
Prayer, Oxford, 1681. Bears the monogram of William and Mary. 
£16 (Quaritch), [Deveziz D. de] Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire de 
Louis le Grand. 10 vols. 1697-1703. Arms of Madame de Maintenon 
on side. £52 (Quaritch). Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. 6 vols. 
Large paper. 1817-30. £ (Rimell). Edmondson’s Complete Body 
of Heraldry. 2vols. 1780. {1015s.(Quaritch), Kinnaird Collection ; 
or Cabinet Picture Gallery. 11 col. plates. 1809. {£26 ((yuaritch), 
Pe and Persius. Ed.O. Schrevelio. 1664. {20 10s. (Quaritch.) 

indar. Ed. W. H. Stephanus. 1586. A fine specimen of Marguerite 
de Valois binding. £87 (Quaritch). Racine, Geuvres. 3 vols. Paris, 
1767. With the arms of Marie Antoinette on sides. {91 (Quaritch). 
Metastasio (P.), Opere. 12 vols. 1780-2. With the arms of Marie 
Antoinetle as Queen on sides. £165 (Quaritch). Collection complette des 
Portraits de MM. Députés a l’'Assemblée Nationale de 1789. Upwards 
of 600 portraits in 4 vols. {£25 ros. (Quaritch.) Form of Prayer 
implering a blessing upon Queen Anne and her Allies in the War 
against France and Spain. 1703. Queen Anne's copy. £21 (Quaritch). 
Larrey (M. de), Histoire d’Angleterre. 4 vols. 1703-13. With the 
arms of Madame de Pompadour on sides. £33 (Quaritch). Roettiers (F.), 
Engravings of the Elements. 1705. Dedication copy to ‘' ames III," 
With royal arms on sides. {£20 (Quaritch), Catalogue des Livres de 
Madame Sophie (daughter of Louis XV.). MS. 1778. With Madame 
Sophie's arms in centre. £42 (Quaritch), Hamilton (Le C. Antvine), 
Mémoires du Comte de Grammont. £13 (Quaritch), 

The sale realised £2145 12s. 

Autograph letters and documents principally written by or relating 
to Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton formed the principal feature of the 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby's on Saturday, July 8, and other days. The 
Official Despaich sent by Lord Collingwood announcing the Battle 
of Trafalgar and death of Nelson brought £95 and was bought by Mr. 
Sabin. The sale included also a large number of interesting letters, 
documents and relics, with which we hope to deal at greater length 
next week. 
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THE DRAMA 


“OLIVER TWIST” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE 


Scorss of dramatists have attempted to make good Plays 
out of Dickens’ novels, and not one has succeeded. e 
heard the other day an ingenious suggestion which goes to 
the root of the matter—that some one should take a 
selection of characters out of Dickens, and bring them 
_ together in a new plot that shall do them justice. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has done something of that kind, in a totally 
different manner, in his little book of “‘ Old Friends,” and 
done it with complete success. Will not some clever 
spinner of plots try it in a more thorough manner on a 
Dickens play—and make a good plot ? 

For it was in plot that Dickens, as everybody knows, 
was weakest. He observed with a freshness and keenness 
which scarcely any, perhaps no other, writer has ever 
equalled. He did not correlate or synthesise. Time after 
time he was content to string his wonderful characters, 
with all their oddities—their ‘‘ humours,” as Ben Jonson 
would have called them—together in the thread of some 
impossible intrigue or imbroglio, borrowed from that 
shadowy land where all the old plots go to when they 
are dead and done with. He went to life for his men and 
women ; he opened up a vast kingdom of which few before 
him had ever guessed the existence ; life itself he passed 
by. Actuality is the most striking feature of his detail ; 
his synthesis lacks it altogether. His plot is not dependent 
on character. It is rarely that the fortunes of his people 
are the result of their nature and environment. He loved 
them and their little ways, and seemed to care about 
nothing further. So long as he could show their oddities, 
their “humours,” he had nro thought to show the inter- 
action of character and circumstance, but was content 
to spin any kind of plot, of which he pulled the strings as 
he would. The result was that absence of unity, that 
arbitrariness that is the secret of the difficulty of making 
plays out of his works. The characters live; the story is 
nothing like life. 

Yet there is one novel which, in part, shows the qualities 
that most of his work lacks, and that novel is ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist.” Portions of it are instinct with a greater truth than 
that of personal characteristics gathered by minute obser- 
vation. To be sure, a great deal of it is mere plot-making ; 
but there is a sharp division between the two elements 
in the book. To the one belong Oliver’s experiences 
in the workhouse and the story of Fagin, Bill Sikes and 
Nancy ; to the other, all the stuff about Oliver’s parentage, 
Miss Maylie, Monks and the rest. Now it is noteworthy 
that a good plot, a plot which has life in it, never needs to 
be complicated. It may flow as simply as you like, and 
in most cases the simpler it is, the better. The made plot 
is merely an exhibition of technical skill, its object being 
to surprise and enthral the reader—no more. You must 
be complicated, ingenious, as much of a puzzle as possible. 
So it is in “ Oliver Twist.” The business of Oliver’s parent- 
age is exceedingly complicated—and when the reader has 
taken the trouble to get it into his head, he finds that it 
was not worth the labour. The other parts of the book, 
what we have called the true parts, which Dickens wrote 
because he believed in them, not with one eye on his 
reader, are perfectly simple and natural. To this day, 
though the circumstances of these are by now historical, 
not actual, they affect one and interest one. Oliver in 
the workhouse, Fagin in the condemned cell, even (though 
here with reservations) Nancy looking up to Rose Maylie 
as a kind of goddess because circumstance and training 
had kept her pure—those are still true and must remain 
true, in spite of the superficial unlikeness of Dickens’ 
manner to the manner in which a modern novelist would 
tell their story. 





This elemental division becomes more obvious when the 
novel is turned into a play: A play will not bear com- 
plications. The good plays with complicated plots, those 
of Congreve, for instance, and other Restoration dramatists 
—even some of Shakespeare’s—live for their language and 
their detached scenes, not as wholes. The acting of a play 
does not give the audience time for the effort to remember 
complications or the patience to untie knots. What 
“tells” on the stage is simple truth ; and a conceivable way 
of dramatising “‘ Oliver Twist’’ would have been to take the 
“true” and simple parts and make, as best one could, a 
play of them. The writer remembers seeing, years ago, a 
melodrama in which some good star had guided the 
author into doing just that. The thing was a brutal, 
bloody, even a degrading spectacle. Bill Sikes took his 
club and, in full view of the audience, beat Nancy to 
death; the curtain fell, and rose again rapidly, and 
there was Nancy, her face streaming with (stage) 
blood, bowing and smiling amid thunders of applause. 
That, we admit, is not the way to do things; but 
it had this advantage over Mr. Comyns Carr’s ver- 
sion presented by Mr. Tree last Monday, that it was all of 
a piece—simple, straightforward and alive; for we heard 
nothing about Mr. Brownlow, nothing about Rose Maylie, 
or Monks or Harry Maylie or any others in the complicated 
plot-story. Mr. Comyns Carr has introduced all of them; 
and it cannot be denied that, having chosen that way of 
making his play, he has made it with extraordinary skill. 
The true and the false, the life and the fiction are so 
cleverly blended that they almost seem, at the moment, 
to make a single thing ; and taking with us the knowledge, 
gained years ago by painful study, of what the facts of 
Oliver’s birth were, and who all these people were, we were 
tempted to forget that Mr. Comyns Carr had really failed 
to smooth out the complications and make the thing 
clear. Not having the convenient inverted memory of 
Mr. Grant Allen, who had trained himself to forget 
as well as to remember, we could not forget the 
story of Oliver’s birth and parentage. We should 
imagine that, if any there were who had never read the 
book or never mastered its contents, those scenes in which 
the dramatist tried to explain them must, in spite of Mr, 
Comyns Carr’s brilliant effort, have been very ‘nearly 
meaningless. 

In the other scenes, the “‘ true scenes ’’—Fagin’s kitchen, 
Sikes’ room, London Bridge, the condemned cell—his good 
work had its reward; and it is these scenes which justified 
the reception of the play on Monday, and will draw the 
town when Oliver Twist is put into the regular bill in 
September. Mr. Comyns Carr has succeeded in retaining 
all the life and vigour in them without subjecting us to the 
fulness of horror heaped up in the melodrama we have 
mentioned. Sikes, for instance, kills Nancy “ off ”—drives 
her into the next room and there clubs her. You hear 
the blows and the screams, while Fagin, who has “ put 
Sikes up” to it, and has actually chosen his weapon 
for him, stands waiting to hear the end, and when 
the din is over—with a striking piece of symbolism, 
in which, surely, we trace the fantastic imagination 
of Mr. Tree—blows out the candle as the girl’s soul passes. 
Sikes’ end is merely related by Mr. Grimwig: Fagin we 
watch up to the moment when, in a mad effort to escape, 
he dashes open the door of his cell, only to admit the 
hangman with his rope. It is almost needless to say that Mr. 
Tree makes a superb Fagin. Which is the more evil, his 
malice or his humour, we should not like to say ; both make 
one shudder. Bill Sikes was very finely played by Mr. Lyn 
Harding; Miss Constance Collier made an ample and 
emphatic Nancy, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan did her best to 
make a real boy of Oliver. The other characters, those in 
the “made up” part of the play, were in good hands; 
Mr. George Shelton being grimly funny as Grimwig, and 
Miss Sybil Carlisle adorable as a ringleted Rose Maylie. 
We shall remember them only to ask: “‘ What play was 
thatin?” Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy we shall remember 
as Fagin, Sikes, and Nancy. 
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FINE ART 
MEZZOTINTS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THE wonderful exhibition lately opened in the Gallery of 
Prints and Drawings commemorates the bequest to the 
nation, in 1902, cf the celebrated collection of mezzotint 
portraits formed by the late Lord Cheylesmore. From the 
many thousands of prints which the bequest comprised, 
Mr. Colvin has chosen about five hundred, remarkable for 
beauty, fine preservation, rarity or historical interest, and 
he has added to these some hundred and forty specimens 
from the fine, though incomplete, collection which the 
Museum previously possessed. The large gallery is thus 
fitted with such an array of the masterpieces of the art as 
has never been brought together before. The exhibition 
held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club a few years ago was 
inferior in completeness, if not in the fine quality of the 
prints exhibited, and it is obvious that no single West End 
gallery could ever compete with the national collection, or 
treat different stages of the development of mezzotint 
and different classes of subject with the same impartiality. 
It might have been supposed that the popularity of 
mezzotint had reached its climax about the time when 
Lord Cheylesmore’s bequest took effect, and that the three 
years which have been necessarily required for the arrange- 
ment and mounting of so vast a collection would have 
witnessed a decline in the interest taken in this branch of 
engraving and in the enormous prices paid for mezzotints 
in the sale room. But there is still no sign that such a 
decline has set in; the recent Huth sale proves the 
contrary, and it even appears that the absurd vagary of 
fashion by which extravagant prices were paid for 
duchesses and moderate sums for dukes is yielding to a 
more rational appreciation of the engraver’s art, whether 
applied to lovely woman or toa mere man. The Museum 
Exhibition should do something to vindicate the claims of 
poets, statesmen, generals and bishops on the collector’s 
attention, for the popular and fabulously expensive full- 
length ladies by Valentine Green take up no more than 
their fair share of space. On another development of 
fashion, the great rise in price of the works of the two 
chief nineteenth-century mezzotint engravers, Cousins 
and Lucas, the Museum exhibition provides no comment, 
for it stops short with the Georgian engravers, and does 
not follow them into their decline, which set in with the 
introduction, about 1820, of steel plates for mezzotint. 
For more than a hundred years before that date, but 
especially during the reign of George III., mezzotint 
engraving, invented by a German and brought to its early 
perfection chiefly by the Dutch, had been practised with 
such eminent success by the English that “la maniére 
Anglaise’”’ had come to be one of its recognised names. 
The early work of Ludwig von Siegen and Prince Rupert 
of the Palatinate, and also of the great Dutch engravers, 
Blooteling, Vaillant and Valck, with others of their school, 
is fully represented on the present occasion, but when 
once we have left the seventeenth century behind we shall 
find no work that was not done in England, though some 
of the mezzotinters were of foreign birth. Foreign mezzo- 
tint engraving is poorly represented at the Museum, but 
for the best of reasons ; little but poor stuff, as compared 
with the finest English work, was produced abroad when 
the early generation of Dutchmen had died out and came 
to England. The later Dutch work itself was poor; very 
little mezzotint engraving was done at all in France or 
Italy; and German mezzotints were uniformly bad till 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when some 
fine plates were produced at Vienna. It would be 
interesting to see how Kieninger, for instance, would 
compare with some of his contemporaries, but Watson, 
Green and Smith need hardly fear the challenge: It 
is such a case for the legitimate indulgence of our 
national pride as in matters of art we do not often 
get, so let us make the most of it. We may remember, 





too, that much good mezzotint work is being done in 
England, and nowhere else, at the present day. The 
process is being used for original landscape, and Mr. 
Frank Short has shown himself a masterly interpreter of 
two artists so diverse as Turner and Watts; but with the 
exception of these very interpretations of Watts, and of a 
few plates engraved after Whistler by Josey and after 
Burne-Jones by Campbell, it has been rare in recent years 
for a mezzotint engraver to work from pictures by a con- 
temporary. A certain number of presentation portraits, 
no doubt, are engraved in mezzotint by subscription as 
soon as they are painted, but most of the very able 
engravers of the present day are employed by the publishers 
in reproducing portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, or landscapes by Constable, just because Valen- 
tine Green and Raphael Smith and David Lucas did these 
very things in their day. It pays, no doubt, but there is 
a fault in the logic; if Green and Smith and Lucas 
engraved after Reynolds and Romney and Constable it 
was because these men were their contemporaries, and the 
painter was there to touch the engraver’s proof and see 
that he preserved the spirit of the painting, whereas 
Mr. Appleton, Mr. Scott Bridgwater, Mr. Norman Hirst 
and the rest are archaists taking part in an artificial 
revival by the imitation of an obsolete period. In the 
twentieth century artists should be otherwise employed 
than in pretending to live in the eighteenth. The present 
exhibition will have missed its aim if it results in Mrs. 
Carnac, The Duchess of Rutland, or The Hoppner Children 
being engraved agair ; but one of the most useful lessons it 
could teach would be that all through the great age of 
mezzotint engraving the art remained modern, and rarely 
turned aside, for the sake of a Van Dyck or a Rembrandt, 
from its main business of showing the men and women of 
the day in their habit as they lived, and as Lely or Kneller 
or Reynolds or Hoppner or Lawrence had just been paint- 
ing them. I can hardly believe that English art or 
English taste has sunk so low that the same success would 
be impossible to-day, if the publishers had the enterprise 
to encourage the effort, and I am certain that our 
twentieth-century mezzotint engravers must not hope for 
fame in the opinion of posterity, if they merely try to do 
again what was done inimitably well a hundred or a 
hundred and thirty years ago. CD 


“THE INCOMPARABLE TITIAN” 


ALTHOUGH our National Gallery enjoys a deservedly high 
reputation for its collection of paintings of the Italian 
School, the unbiased critic must reluctantly admit that it 
contains but one painting which fully represents the 
matured power of Titian. In the Venetian Room, it is 
true, there are several canvases ascribed to this great 
master, but with the exception of the Bacchus and Ariadne 
these are either early works, over-restored, or of dubious 
authenticity. Consequently though many—nay, most of 
them—are full of interest and technical beauties, they do 
not emphatically make manifest to us the absolute 
supremacy of Titian as painter. History and the critics 
insist on Titian as the fountain-head of all that has been 
greatest in painting for the last four hundred years—as 
the inspirer of Velasquez, of Rubens, of the mighty 
Rembrandt himself. But to convince himself of the truth 
of this assertion the Englishman must leave his native 
country and travel in Italy or Spain. Great as his fame 
as a portrait-painter has been for many centuries, it was 
only last year that this branch of the great Venetian’s art 
found representation at Trafalgar Square. And when, at a 
cost of £30,000, the so-called Ariosto portrait was added to 
the national collection, there were not a few visitors who 
honestly confessed their disappointment. They compared 
this portrait with the head of Philip IV. by Velasquez, and 
they came away strengthened rather than weakened in 
their belief that the Spaniard and not the Italian was “ the 
Prince of Painters.” But this phrase, as Mr. Charles 
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Ricketts well says in his voluine on “ The Prado,” “ has 
belonged to Titian too long to be taken away from him: 
least of all by the man who inherited, if not Titian’s 
originality and power, a great measure of his supreme 
distinction.” 

By a fortunate chance there has come to London a work 
which should remove all doubt, even from the untravelled 
Englishman, as to the supremacy of Titian. This is the 
portrait of Pietro Aretino now on view at Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi’s galleries, Pall Mall East. For many years this 
work has languished unseen and almost unknown in the 
Chigi Palace at Rome, and ignorance of its existence has 
caused many to wonder why Aretino should have com- 
. plained that Titian’s magnificent portrait of him, in the 
Pitti Gallery, represented him with insufficient grandeur. 
It now seems clear that Aretino’s rebuke was aimed 
not at the Pitti portrait but at that now at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s, which certainly impresses one as being a truthful 
rather than a flattering likeness. Internal evidence also 
suggests that the Chigi portrait is the earlier of the two, 
and though it would, perhaps, be hazardous to fix on any 
one year for its date of origin, one may safely say that it 
belongs to Titian’s finest period, the decade between his 
fiftieth and sixtieth birthdays. 

Compared with the early Ariosto por‘iait, the work of 
Titian when a young man and still deeply under the in- 
fluence of Giorgione, this portrait of Pietro Aretino at 
once impresses us by its breadth of vision and deeper 
psychological analysis. There is no trace here of the 
caution which characterises the earlier portraits. Instead 
of the careful and almost laboured painting of the quilted 
sleeve of the Ariosto, Aretino’s old-gold sleeves and fur- 
trimmed robe are magically expressed with consummate 
ease and a masterly effectiveness which excites the keenest 
admiration and baffles the closest analysis. The diligent 
student has become the incomparable master—from know- 
ing what to do he has progressed to the su. cessful con- 
cealing of the manner of its accomplishment. The fluency 


yet solidity of the painting, the sane naturalism of the 
vision show us Titian the inspirer of Velasquez ; the opulent 
colour-scheme of gold and brown, the subtle differentiation 
of the textures of silk, fur and flesh, show us Titian the 
inspirer of Rubens; the dramatic insight into character, 
the power to let shine through the eyes the most secret 
promptings of the heart, show us Titian the inspirer of 


Rembrandt. In no other painter have been united so 
many great qualities in so high a degree as in Titian. 
Rivalry in one aspect of his art has placed his three 
greatest disciples on a pinnacle of fame. Approximation 
to the glory of one of these three great disciples has sufficed 
to give other painters a Jasting reputation. And it is only 
when we realise all this before some such masterpiece as 
the Pietro Aretino that we recognise the vital and per- 
manent truth in the saying of Velasquez: ‘ Titian bears 
the flag.” 

Now that this portrait has made its way to London it 
is devoutly to be hoped it will not be allowed to escape. 
Doubtless the Trustees of the National Gallery will be 
only too anxious to secure it if the necessary funds can 
be raised. And rather than allow lack of finances to pre- 
vent its purchase one could wish that the Trustees would 
avail themselves of their undoubted right to discard as 
well as toacquire. In the formation of all great private 
collections a certain amount of ‘‘ weeding-out”’ has been 
necessary for the improvement of the quality of the collec- 
tion. The present seems a very opportune moment to 
inaugurate a similar policy with regard to the national 
collection. 


'THE ROMAN PAVEMENT AT DORCHESTER 


DIscOVERIES of Roman remains at Dorchester have ceased 
to arouse surprise, since the neighbourhood is well known 
as being exceptionally rich in them; but the pavement 
unearthed recently in Durngate Street, during the prepara- 





tions for building a new Primitive Methodist school-room, 
appears to be of exceptional beauty and value. 


“ The design,’’ says the Dorset County Chronicle, ‘‘is more than.usually 
elaborate, and though conventional in treatment it is believed to be 
quite rare in some of its details. There is a perfectly preserved centre 
containing an exquisite floral design composed of four lobes with the 
suggestion of a bud coming from the centre. Outside the centre there 
is a key pattern border, extending into a treble cable pattern, which 
again resolves into an octagon with a double cable pattern. The 
octagon works itself out into squares by means of a continuation of the 
double cable pattern and spandrils, and outside the squares is formed 
another large circular border with a double cable pattern round it. 
This again is resolved into a square, the spandrils of which are filled 
with vases, from which serpents are issuing. The design is quite 
uncommon and the preservation of even the smallest detail is perfect. 
The tesserae are small, and the colours black, white, and red." 


Dorchester, Durnovaria, Dornwara-ceaster, the city of the 
people of Dorset, was one of the most important Roman 
centres in Britain. It has a Roman amphitheatre near 
the railway station, and two other tesselated pavements at 
least have been discovered inits neighbourhood. One was 
found in a water meadow at the viilage of Frampton and 
covered up again; another was discovered under the house 
of Sir Robert Pearce-Edgcumbe, who had it removed and 
relaid in the county museum. 








ART SALES 


On Tuesday, 4th inst., Messrs. Christie sold a number of engravings, 
from various sources. Master Lambton, after Lawrence, by S. 
Cousins, first state, realised 150 gs. (Agnew); Lady Elizabeth Comp- 
ton, after Reynolds, by V. Green, first state, 95 gs. (Colnaghi); Miss 
Frances Woodley, after Romney, by J- Walker, 60 gs. (Colnaghi) ; 
Lady Bampfylde, after Reynolds, by T. Watson, second state, 54 gs. 
(Strolin) ; ‘‘ The Deserter,"’ after Morland, by G. Keating, 52 gs. the 
set of four (Colnaghi) ; “ The School,’’ and ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,” after 
J. Opie, by V. Green, proofs, 51 gs. (Noseda) ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
after Reynolds, by Bartolozzi, proof before letters, with full margin, 
47 gs. (Agnew); Lady Acland and Children, after Lawrence, by S. 
Cousins, 45 gs. (Comber); and Robert Burns, after Nasmyth, by W. 
Walker, 36 gs. (Kennedy). 

Miniatures, Old English furniture, and porcelain, from various 
sources, were sold by Messrs. Christie on Friday. A few items were 
of interest, notably, a miniature in gouache, by Isaac Oliver, of a lady 
—probably Sophia of Mecklenburg—in a décolleté dress embroidered 
with black, which went for 680 gs. (Hodgkins) ; another (in the school 
of Holbein), of Sir Thomas More, 480 gs. (Durlacher); and a minia- 
ture of Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Cvoper, 305 gs. (Durlacher). A 
pair of old Chinese powdered-blue bottles, enamelled with flowering 
plants, etc., brought 400 gs. (Lambert); a Louis XVI. oblong gold 
snuff-box, the cover with an enamel portrait of George IV., 345 gs. 
(C. J. Werthiemer); and an old Sévres dessert service, 58 pieces, 
painted with exotic and other birds in landscapes, and bouquets of 
flowers, 300 gs. (Harding). 

On Saturday, one of the most important sale days of the season, 
Messrs. Christie disposed of the third portion of the Ashburton collec- 
tion, pictures by Old Masters, and works of the Early English school 
and others, the property of the late Sir George Elliot, and from various 
sources. Several paintings failed to fulfil expectations, but a number 
realised good prices. Two Van Dycks—portraits of King Charles, with 
crown on covered table at side, and of Queen Henrietta Maria, with 
right hand extended toward covered table on which are placed a 
crown and bottle of flowers—started at 8000 gs., and ultimately fell to 
Messrs, Duveen at 17,000 gs.; and a Botticelli, Virgin and Child with 
Angels, the authenticity of which has been questioned, realised 6000 gs. 
(Barker). A Lawrence, portrait of Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, eldest 
daughter of Earl Grey, starting at 500 gs. brought 2000 gs. (Agnew) ; 
a Raeburn, portrait of Mrs. Frances Fullerton, 1700 gs. (Agnew) ; 
Giorgione, ‘‘ A Young Man with his Hand ona Skull,” 1600 gs, (Bates); 
two small whole-length figures, St. George and St. Dominic, by Carlo 
Crivelli, 1509 gs. (Colnaghi) ; and a portrait of a young woman, pastel 
drawing, called ‘* The Ballad Seller,” attributed (probably incorrectly) 
to Hoppner, 1050 gs, (Colnaghi). None of the remaining canvases 
touched four figures. A Boucher, shepherd and shepherdess with 
sheep and goats in landscape, reached 750 gs. (Brown); Morland’s 
** Wreckers at Work after a Gale '’ 740 gs. (Agnew); a Romney, por- 
trait of a gentleman in brown coat, with white vest and stock, holding 
book in left hand, 660 gs. (Agnew) ; another, portrait of Thomas Wild- 
man, in plum-coloured coat and powdered wig, 610 gs. (Agnew); 
Backhuyzen’s ‘“‘ The Landing of William of Orange” 530 gs. (Agnew) ; 
a Reynolds, portrait of Charles James Fox, half figure, painted in an 


| oval, 520 gs. (Gooden) ; ‘The Surprise,” by P. A. Baudouin, 520 gs. 


(Fischoff); and Watts’ ‘‘ Ariadne,” 500 gs. (Paterson). Morland's 
** Scene in Westmorland,” t family with white horse and dog pro- 
ceeding toward lake, on which is a barge with two men, brought 480 gs. 
(Vicars); J. Northcote’s ‘‘ The Wanton," and “The Modest Giri,” 
460 gs. (Agnew) ; a Gainsborough, portrait of Captain Thomas Corne- 
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wall, in naval uniform, 400 gs. (Colnaghi) ; a J. Highmore, portrait of 
a youth, in yellowdress, with blue cloak, 310 gs. (Colnaghi) ; a portrait 
re) Elizabeth. Countess of Winterton, ascribed to Reynolds, 260 gs. 
(Rought) ; a Franz Hals, ‘‘ Toper Holding a Glass,"’ 260 gs. (Coureau); 
Morland’s “A Farmyard,” pigs before a shed, cow standing at door, 
men conversing over fence to right, 260 gs. (Agnew); and Leighton’s 
‘*Mother and Child,” 250 gs. (Tooth). A Maes, portrait of a child 
standing by a fountain, with dog and bird, realised 245 gs. (Wallis) ; 
a portrait of Marie Antoinette, inscribed ‘‘ Palais de St. Cloud, 1786, 
Dumont, F.,” 240 gs. (Colnaghi); version of Raphael’s ‘“‘La Belle 
ardiniére,” on panel, 220 gs. (Agnew); Watts’ ‘‘ Time, Death, and 
udgment,” 200 gs. (Wood) ; and a portrait of James Bourdieu, banker, 
attributed to Reynolds, 200 gs. (Agnew). ith the exception of a 
Hobbema, woody landscape, peasants on road, which brought 180 gs. 
(Lane); and a Greuze, the Dauphin, in dark coat with blue ribbon, 
140 gs. (Agnew), the remaining pictures were of very little importance. 








MUSIC 
DE MUSICA NOVA 


Mr. Ernest NEwMAN’s latest contribution to musical 
criticism (‘Musical Studies.” Lane, 5s.) is sure to 
be read, because it is the work of an honest and 
thoughtful mind, applied to a subject about which 
many people are on the look-out for guidance. His 
‘Musical Studies” is a collection of papers which have 
all appeared in various journals, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the faults as well as the virtues of modern 
journalism are apparent. The chief among the virtues of 
this kind of bookmaking are that the thoughts have all 
been called forth by events which are stirring people’s 
minds at the moment, and that where these thoughts are 
worth having, as here they generally are, to collect them 
into book form gives them a better chance of receiving 
serious attention than they could have when read in the 
daily paper. On the other hand, the literary faults result- 
ing from this method of publication become but too 
apparent and hardly need to be pointed out. The author 
is partly aware of them and takes occasion to apologise 
for them in his preface. 

The ‘“ Studies”’, judging from their titles, would seem 
quite heterogeneous. The relations of Berlioz, Herbert 
Spencer, Maeterlinck and Strauss to music are at first 
sight sufficiently wide apart to preclude the possibility 
of any connected thread, but it is really the third and 
longest essay entitled “‘ Programme Music,” which colours 
the whole volume and embodies the strongest convictions 
of the author. With this, three others—“ Berlioz,” 
‘** Faust in Music,” and “‘ Richard Strauss and the music of 
the future ””—combine more or less to enforce the argument. 
That on ‘‘ Herbert Spencer and the Origin of Music,” if it 
bears at all on this subject, is, I think, rather contradic- 
tory ; and that on ‘‘ Maeterlinck and Music,”’ in itself the 
weakest, appears more so from its lack of connection with the 
main thesis, which probably has taken a larger share of the 
book than its author realised. It is with Mr. Newman’s 
main contention on this subject that I wish to join issue. 
His conclusions are briefly as follows: Programme music, 


which he defines as ‘“ — instrumental (7.e., non-vocal) ° 


music that has its vatson 


” 


étre in a definitely literary or 
pictorial scheme,” is as old as absolute music and has 
always co-existed with it. It is not therefore to be re- 
garded as the outcome of a decadent age. It has received 
development later than ‘‘absolute music,” because until 
the last century “it simply could not be written.” The 
technique of the orchestra had first to be developed. 
Now that it has come, the “Symphonic Poem,” invented 
by Liszt, developed by Tschaikovski, perfected byStrauss, is 
the perfect “art-form” for which we have been waiting, 
and which Wagner thought he had discovered in “ music- 
drama.” 

Against the first two of these conclusions I have nothing 
to urge; the third, which is not only the chief theme of 
this volume, but evidently the backbone of Mr. Newman’s 
artistic creed, appears to me so impossible that I must 
Strive, however imperfectly, to suggest another point of 





view. First of all, Mr. Newman, I think, utterly mis- 
understands, and therefore mis-states tke position of those 
he calls “ Absolutists.” He has it firmly rooted in his 
mind that all such belong to the narrow conservative 
school, who abused Beethoven for the Fifth Symphony, 
were shocked at the unresolved discords of Wagner, and 
shiver at the sight of consecutive fifths. He puts up 
Mr. Fuller Maitland to state their case for them, and when 
fairly embarked, he drops his polite, if rather clumsy name 
for them, and frankly dubs them ‘‘the pedants.” He 
accuses them of telling composers that they ought to write 
sonatas like Mozart and Beethoven instead of what they 
can write—Programme Music. There may be some people 
who still do this, but they certainly are lew, and I doubt 
whether Mr, Fuller Maitland is among them. At any rate 
what Mr. Newman fails to grasp is that there is a school of 
musicians and critics who are looking forward and not 
backward, who are just as ready to learn from Strauss or 
any other man with a message, who still look for some 
ultimate issue for music beyond programme music, in 
which all the emotional possibilities, the psychological 
states of feeling, which the use of a “‘ programme’”’ first 
made possible in music, shall be summed up and included 
in some purely musical form—one which shall as far 
transcend the Symphony or Overture of the nineteenth 
century, as the C minor Symphony or the Coriolan Overture 
exceeds in glory the early symphonies of Mozart, or Handel's 
overture to Julius Cesar. Now this is a possible direction 
for the music of the future of which Mr. Newman takes no 
account whatever. He sees only three views, that of the 
pedant who would revert to the music of a hundred years 
ago, Wagner’s operatic ideal, and that of programme 
music. Sf the first two of these he shows the fallacy very 
clearly ; the last he accepts, as it seems to me, on quite 
insufficient grounds, and chiefly, I suspect, because he can 
see no other possibility. His line of reasoning towards this 
conclusion is Wagner’s. He takes Wagner’s theory of the 
ideal art form, accepts his reasoning as correct, and draws 
therefrom the conclusion that the Symphonic poem is the 
form which adequately meets Wagner’s demand. The 
following quotations will make his line of argument clearer. 
He says of Wagner : 


‘* He thought he had demonstrated three things—(1) that ata certain 
stage of its evolution poster has to call in music in order fully to 
realise its desires ; (2) that music for the same reason has at a certain 
stage to call in the aid of poetry ; and (3) that in the musical drami we 
get the best powers of music and of poetry exerted to the fullest, and 
combined in a harmonious whole.” 


Again : 


‘* Given that music and poetry are to co-operate to make one pro- 
duct, and given that the most perfect art-form is that which makes a 
single, undivided, undistracting appeal to us, it follows that the more 
intimately the two factors are blended the better the result will be.” 


Again, speaking of Tristan, he quotes Wagner thus: 


‘© © All that detailed description and exhibition of the historico-con- 
ventional which is requisite for making us clearly understand the 
events of a given remote historical epoch, and which the historical 
novelist or dramatist of our times has therefore to set forth at such 
exhaustive length—all this I could pass over.’ ‘I plunged into the 
inner depth of soul-events, and from out this inmost centre of the 
world, I fearlessly built up its outward form,’”’ 


That, taken apart from the peculiar jargon under which 
Wagner insisted on obscuring his thought, amounts to this, 
that there are in poetry certain elements necessary to its 
expression which it is impossible to combine with music, 
and vice versa; and that therefore, if the two arts are to 
be combined, it must be by a careful selection of material 
from each. It is the hard, unmouldable ‘‘/fact’’ in the 
words—the “ historico-conventional,”’ to keep to Wagner's 
clumsy phrase—which will not be expressed, whereas the 
thought can be supplemented and made perfect by music. 
So, Mr. Newman says, take the poetic thought, leaving 
the words alone, present that in music, and the result is 
a perfect work of art, that is the Symphonic Poem, 
This sounds plausible enough until Mr. Newman admits, 
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nay, insists, that a verbal explanation of the “‘content’”’ 
of the poetic thought is necessary and must be given in 
the form of an analytical programme. What then is the 
result? The analytical programme is to become an 
essential part of musical performance! 

‘* We not only need the programme—the statement of the literary or 
pictorial subject of the composition—but this is at once answerable for 


half our pleasure and a justification of certain peculiarities of form 
which the music may now safely assume." 


‘To put a symphonic poem before us without telling us all the com- 
poser’s intentions in it, is as foolish as to make us listen to the music of 
a song or an opera without hearing the words.” 


’ These statements are undoubtedly true, but it is not true 
that the song and the opera stand or fall with the sym- 
phonic poem; that condemning the one, we condemn all. 
I have no wish to condemn any, I only wish to refute 
Mr. Newman’s theory of the perfect art-form existing in 
the symphonic form. I advance no rash statements as to 
“ restricting music to its proper sphere” ; I only ask, is it 
possible that an ideal form of art can require the aid of 
something so entirely extraneous to art as the bare state- 
ment of certain facts, conveyed to the hearer in no artistic 
terms whatever, but simply requiring to be read and 
known, before the art can be approached at all? Surely 
we have here all that element of the “‘ historico-conven- 
tional” of which Wagner complained, with the difference 
that it is administered in one unpalatable dose, while the 
instruments are tuning, instead of being clothed as far as 

ossible in terms of art and distributed through the work 
itself. Itis false to place the song and the opera in the 
same category as the symphonic poem, since these, at 
least, attempt, however imperfectly, to express the whole 
of their message in artistic form, while the symphonic 
poem employs means which have no pretension to artistic 
expression, and makes these “answerable for half our 
pleasure.” I quite agree with Mr. Newman that it is foolish 
to dogmatise about the proper sphere of music while the 
art is stillin its infancy, but it seems to me even more rash 
to adopt as an ideal a form which frankly acceptsso much 
that is obviously inartistic as does the symphonic poem. 

There are many other points in this interesting volume 
which one would gladly discuss ; many more, too, that give 
the reader food for reflection. It is probably due to the 
widely different times at which the essays were written 
that the writer sometimes comes perilously near to self- 
contradiction. For instance, the argument that he uses 
against Herbert Spencer tends to show that the musical 
sense is originally one of ‘‘ absolute” music, whereas he was 
before at great pains to show us that “ programme” music 
was at least as old. In his last essay on Strauss, too, it is 
unfortunate that, having extolled him as the hero of the 
future, he then heard his “‘ Symphonia Domestica” at the 
Queen’s Hall, and at once felt impelled to write a con- 
demnation of this, Strauss’ latest development. This shows 
Mr. Newman’s honesty, but it also suggests a certain 
hastiness of judgment, not a new fault amongst critics and 
one upon which Mr. Newman in his earlier pages has 
poured scorn in no measured terms. 

H. C. C, 
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GEORGE CRABBE CELEBRATION 


150th Anniversary, September 16 to 18, 1905, in the Poet's 
Birthplace. 

Local Committee. —Major E. S. Copeman (The Mayor of Aldeburgh), 
Col. S. W. Smythe, J.P. (The Deputy-Mayor), Rev. S. W. Goldsmith 
(The Vicar of Aldeburgh—Crabbe’s Church), Rev. G. Rivett-Carnac 
(Sweffling), Councillor G. O. Knowles, H. F. Jones, Esq. 

Cuartes Ganz, Hon. Sec., Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—We hope that you will help our celebration in making it 
generally known. Our programme is not yet arranged, but we hope it 
will be in a few days. 

Papers, MSS. and Pictures, and Relics of the Poet.—Tableaux of 
Incidents in his Life and Works,—Excursions to local places connected 
with his life. 

Fuly 8, 
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SPECIMENS OF CONTEMPORARY VERSE 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I ask if you can see your way to helping me to get into 
communication with those writers who should, if the book is to’ be 
really representative, be included in my projected “ Specimens of Con- 
temporary Verse "' ? 

Miss A, M. Buckton is the general editor, and, without referring, I 
have already about ten or eleven contributors. I am anxious-to fulfil 
a modern purpose with my press, and do hand-press editions of work 
which deserves permanent form. 

The Pear Tree Press, South Harting, James J. GuTHrre. 
Petersfield, Hampshire, uly rr. 


AUTHORS AND TRADE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I, if it is not too late, be allowed a few words suggested 
by A.S.’s letter? I appreciate his point of view perfectly ; but all the 
same I must confess that his pitiful complaint leaves me almost un- 
moved. Indeed—accepting the facts as he states them—I am tempted 
to regard his letter as one of the happiest auguries for English litera 
ture I have met with for some time. A. S. complains that the effect 
of the Free Libraries is and will be more and more to drive certain 
authors to seek some means of livelihood outside literature. “ And a 
good job too,” say I. For what class of writers is it that is chiefly 
affected by the condition of things of which A. S. complains? As he 
says, itis the “ popular novelists,” the ‘‘ tried and valued experts” ; 
in other words, it is the men and women who, having made a lucky 
hit, go on writing the same thing over and over again, just as a trades- 
man might keep on turning out some article which has by chance found 
favour with the public. I do not think that the withdrawal of such 
writers from the field of literature would be any very great loss. At 
least, it is hardly likely that they would be much missed, as A. S. sug- 
gests, “‘in years to‘come.” It is the works with some real stuff in 
them, works written under some genuine inner impulse, which are 
treasured by posterity—not those turned out by machinery to meet a 
demand; and such works, as experience shows, have a way of getting 
themselves written under almost any conditions. ‘‘ Under almost any 
conditions,” I say; but A. S. admits that conditions, as far as they are 
=o are more favourable than they have hitherto generally 

en. 

I hope A. S. will believe that in writing thus I am actuated by no 
partial or unsympathetic spirit. I am not, for instance—it may be as 
well to assure him—a “‘ new author” consumed with jealousy of the 
‘* well-tried expert ” ; nor am I ever likely to be. I write in fact simply 
as an ordinary man in the street, with a taste for literature ; and I am 
inclined to welcome the condition of affairs which A. S. describes as 
much for the sake of the “popular novelists’”’ themselves as the 
public. I will name no names, but it would be easy to string to- 
gether a list of the authors whom A. S. has in mind ; and how they can 
go on year after year turning out the same old stuff is more than I can 
imagine. If I were one of them I think I should welcome very eagerly 
the excuse offered by the present depressed condition of the market (I 
suppose that is the right expression ?) to retire to some other sphere of 
activity—say, growing cabbages. Better, surely, to produce pot-boilers 
of that kind than the other ! Such a course, if our ‘* leading producers " 
of novels (as A. S. tells them) could only be brought to adopt it, would 
indeed have many advantages. First of all, they themselves would be 
delivered from a thraldom which must be deadly; secondly, the 
**new-comer ’’ (who, as A. S. remarks, ‘‘ may never be an expert ’’— 
and who let us hope never will be!) would have his way made yet 
easier for him ; and finally the wicked Free Libraries, which lie at 
the bottom of the whole mischief, would be punished by being com- 
pelled to offer their patrons a less popular, though perhaps more 
nourishing fare. Stay—there is yet another advantage ; a ible one. 
After a well-earned rest of a few years, the well-tried ‘‘experts"’ 
might again—who knows ?—be visited by a fit of inspiration and pro- 
duce something really worth writing—and reading. It might happen. 


Fuly 8. ‘* Dum-puM.” 


BRITISH NOVELISTS 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMyY 


Srr,—In the lists of novelists—‘‘ eminent hands” in Mr. Thackeray’s 
pa by twoof your correspondents last week I am amazed 
y one omission which, surely, must be accidental, but is none the less 
a thing to raise protest. In any fit and proper list of “ representative” 
writers of fiction, I believe that a majority of your readers would 
hasten, with me, to set down the name of Mrs. W. K, Clifford. 
Bera. 
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3s of Holy Men. By Thomas Betson. Printed.in Caxton’s 

House by Wynkyn de Worde, about 1500. Cambridge University Press, 
15s. net. 

The Temple pa Glass. By John Lydgate: Printed at Westminster by 
William Caxton about 1477. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Muses’ Library: Herrick (Hesperides and Noble Numiers), 2 vols. ; 
Blake; Adelaide Anne Procter; The Early Italian Poets from Ciullo 
L Alcamo to Dante Alighieri; The Poems of Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
and Collins. Routledge, 1s. net. each. 

The Proadbent Treasuries of the Poets: A Russell Lowell Treasury; A 
Treasury of Love. Manchester: Broadbent, 3d. each. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. Aurora Leigh. Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

Cameron, Mrs. Lovett. Midsummer Madness. Long; 6d. 

Merriman, Henry Seton. The Slave of the Lamp. Newnes, 6d, 


SCIENCE. : 
Whetham, William Cecil Dampier. The Theory of Experimental Electricity. 
Cambridge Physical Series. University Press, 8s. net. 





TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
Annandale, Nelson. The Faroes and Iceland. Studies in Island life 
Osford : Clarendon Press, 4s, 6d. net. . 
The Central Alps of the Dauphiny. Conway and Coolidge’s Climber's Guides. 
New Edition, revised. nwin, 7s. 6d. net. 
Morgan, Henry J.; and Burpee, Lawreace J. Canadian Life in Town and 
Country. Our Empireseries. Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 








THE BOGKSHELF 


Wasps, Social and Solitary, by George W. Peckham and Elizabeth G. 
Peckham (Constable, 5s. net), is a record of first-hand study of more 
than ordinary charm and interest. The field of the authors’ investiga- 
tions is near Milwaukee, and much of the material of the present book 

ed first.as.a State Paper published by the Wisconsin Biological 
Survey. Nothing, however, could be more unlike the impersonal and 
arid style of most State Papers than the friendly interest which glows 
through these descriptions of the numerous different species of wasps 
which the authors studied with unfailing persistency and patience. 
The most striking fact elicited is the remarkable differences of habit 
among individuals of the same species in the solitary groups, differences 
which strongly controvert any theory of uniform instinct. In their 
underground nest-building, in their method of attacking, paralysing, 
and carrying home the insect prey destined for the food of the larve, 
and in the degree to which they render it helpless for the young to 
attack, hardly two individuals seem to have acted in the same way, 
within their general specific limits. Most remarkable of all, a wasp of 
one species (Ammophila Urnaria) was observed to beat down the earth 
above her nest-hole with a small pebble held in her mandibles. This 
action definitely brings these wasps: within the range of the tool-using 
animals, which is still a very limited one, though no longer supposed 
only to include man. The same behaviour has been observed in a 
kindred species (A. yarrowii) by a scientific friend of the authors. 
Experiments made to test the wasps’ sense of direction also indicate 
that they are dependent upon observation, and not merely = blind 
instinct. They are also susceptible to differences in colour. The book 
has good and vivid illustrations, but it would have been better if the 
actual size of the insects had been indicated in every case. 


Messrs, J. M. Dent and Co. are making rapid progress with their 
Complete Works of Count Tolstoy (3s. 6d. net each volume), which is 
being translated from the original Russian and edited by Mr. Leo 
Wiener, assistant professor of Slavic Languages at Harvard. We have 
before us vol. xii., Fables and Stories for Children, Natural Science Stories, 
and other detached papers and stories ; vol. xiii., My Confession, and 
Critique of Dogmatic Theology ; vols. xiv. and xv., The Four Gospels Har- 
monised and Translated ; vol. xv., My Religion, On Life, with Thoughts on 
God, and On the Meaning of Life, taken from Tolstoy's diaries, letters, 
and other unpublished private papers; and vol. xvi., What Shall we do 
Then ? On the Moscow Census, 1882, Popular Legends, and other collected 
papers. The translation we believe to be sound and scholarly, but it 
does not always read like English, chiefly because the words are often 
not arranged in the natural English order. There is all the difference, 
for instance, between : ‘‘ There was there a new hut which she had 
not:seen before,” and ‘“‘ There was a new hut there,” etc. ; or, again, 
between: “ He will with despair and resentment at once run away 
from there,” and“ He will run away with despair and resentment.” 
Over such little points even the best translators (and Mr. Wiener 
is one of them) come to grief. The edition is handsome, well printed 
and illustrated, and cheap. 


Messrs, Bell have added to their** York Library" Arthur’ Young’s 
Travels in France (2s. net), withnotes by Miss Betham-Edwards, than 
whom no better editor could have been found. The*moment is the 
right one; for it is just a hundréd»years since Young accomplished his 
last journey, during which the flames broke out and the Bastille fell. 
Readers of Fanny Burney's Diary and Letters will) remember her 
references to the odd character that Arthur Young was; and Miss 
Betham-Edwards tells the story of his life in a most interesting little 
sketch, The volume contains a bibliography and some useful notes. 


Messrs. Macmillan‘send us'the sixth and last volume of Charlotte 
Barrett’s Diary and Letters of Madame d’ Arblay (10s. 6d. net), annotated 
and prepared by Mr. Austin Dobson. This volume starts in April 
1802, when Fanny, with her husband and son, crossed to Paris; it 
carries on the story of her life in France, till after Waterloo, when, in 
October 1815, they returned to England, to remain there till her death 
in January 1840. It is hard to part with her, sad to think there are no 
more volumes of this delightful edition to look forward to. Mr. 
Dobson is, naturally, very sad over it, as he shows in the “ valediction 
cum osculo’’ with which he closes his Postscript to Preface. That 
Postscript is largely occupied with defending Fanny against the charges 
of being “‘ egotistic, vain, and prudish ’—or rather with defending her 
against thefirst two, and showing that, in her relations: with Madame 
de Staél, she was quite right to'incur the last. Weare not, it seems, 
to have the Early Diary, 1768+78, in this-edition. It has been well 
edited and indexed and annotated already, says Mr. Dobson. Perhaps ; 
but not by Mr. Dobson, not with that delicious manner of his; and it 
is not bound and illustrated and printed as these volumes*are. He 
parts from Fanny Burney with regret. Why should he not defer his 
parting until he has given us those volumes—if only for the sake of our 
shelves—in the same form as these ? 
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